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CHRONICLE. 


( N Friday week one of those incidents 
in Parliament. occurred which puzzle the simple. Mr. 

Surra, with the cordial approval of Mr. Giap- 
STONE, € doubts about the possibility of giving time 
for Mr. Mortey’s Irish motion, because of the delay on the 
Tithe Bill. Then a strange thing happened. The Tithe 
Bill itself, which might have been brought in, was not, and 
the House was counted out before dinner-time. The diffi- 
culty, however, was as simple as those who found it difficult. 
For some reason not distantly connected with Boulogne, 
the Gladstonian leaders were evidently not anxious to bring 
the motion on ; and that being so, the word had been given 
to the Welsh members to obstruct as they did on Thursday 
week. Both Friday and any other night could have been 
easily wasted in the same way. C’est la moralité de cette 
comédie, The only business of any actual importance was 
Mr. Rowianps’s motion for abolishing the Livery Franchise, 
which was discussed with fair livelinéss (Mr. Matraews 
making a sensible speech on the subject), and rejected by 
148 to 120. Mr. Conypeare and a count-out followed. 
Meanwhile, in the other House, the Custody of Children 
Bill passed through Committee, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition, renewed more than once but not pressed to a divi- 
sion, of Lord Morris. We own that we are rather with 
that ingenious Irish peer. 

The only minor matter of any interest in the House of 
Commons on Monday was a question (or rather two) by 
Mr. Causton and Mr. Summers, intended to “draw” the 
Arrorney-GENERAL as to what would happen if, in default 
of the Three R’s Bill, Roman Catholics were appointed to 
the Woolsack and the Castle. It is needless to say that Sir 
RicnarD WEBSTER was a recalcitrant badger and absolutely 
refused to be drawn ; whereat loud wails over his want of 
sportsmanship have come from the Radical side. The busi- 
ness of the night was the Tithes Bill, the report stage of 
which was not finished, less owing to any resistance on the 
part of the Gladstonian leaders (who seem to be unable to 
make up their minds whether they want a debate on Ire- 
land or not) than to the rank and file, who had either had 
“ the office” given to them or were rebellious. A clause 
insisting on trial by jury was much discussed, and rejected 
by 200 to 149, while another precluding “higher scale” 
costs shared the same fate by 187 to 135. Mr. Heaty was 
not more fortunate with some sprouts of his own brain ; 
but there was much bickering over amendments, one by 
Mr. Tayxor, with reference to expiring tenancies and the 
right of the owner to pay and recover (to which it seems 
the Opposition objected, but against which they did not 
speak), being accepted by the Government and carried. 

ut most were rejected, and midnight found the stage un- 
completed. Meanwhile the House of Lords had the 
report of the Custody of Children Bill, and had done such 
other business as it might. 


On Tuesday, in the House of Lords, the Royal Assent 
was given to the Tuam and Athenry Railway Bill, and the 
House considered and adopted its new Standing Orders. 
In the Lower House the usual Ash Wednesday motion, 
Opposed in the usual silly and obstructive fashion, was 
carried by 226 to 135. A fuller House saw the carrying of 
Mr. Sarra’s motion of precedence for the Tithes Bill by 
243 to 178, Mr. Sravetey Hivt kindly giving the Opposi- 
tion cat a run out of its bag as to the Irish debate, and 
many private members bewailing the time of which they 
make such very bad use, Mildest but loudest rose the wail 
of Mr. Bryce at being cut off from Access to Mountains 
just when he had, so to speak, his foot on the slopes of 


Pisgah, after nine years’ waiting. To which it can only be 


said that for nearly half these nine years Mr. Bryce's own” 
friends were in power, could have made him beautiful on 
the mountains at any time they pleased, and didn’t. Yet 
a third Government motion—that lifting the twelve-o’clock 
bar for the evening—was carried by 242 to 172. The 
Welsh and other enemies of the Tithes Bill (it is fair to 
say that some Conservatives, in their character of very 
short-sighted farmers’ friends, have been nearly as bad as 
Mr. Evans or Mr. Asranam) delayed the completion of the 
report stage till one o'clock by peddling about fees, costs, 
and other trifles; but it was completed at length. 

On Wednesday the Deceased Wife's Sister got her innings 
later than usual, owing to the Ash Wednesday postpone- 
ment of meeting, but concluded them earlier. The debate, 
besides being brief, was extremely unnoticeable; indeed, 
argument on this question has long been exhausted. The 
majority was one of the smallest ever known in the history 
of the measure, the numbers being 202 to 155. The scanty 
remains of the afternoon were chiefly occupied with an un- 
finished debate on the Rating of Machinery Bill. 

On Thursday Parliament was, as in the Autumn Session, 
mainly intent on things not strictly within itself. But in 
the House of Lords Lord Dunraven made, and Lord 
put aside, a proposal for a Colonial Conference 
on trade and Imperial defence. In the Lower House the 
third reading of the Tithe Bill passed by 250 votes to 161. 
Some Registration Bills were read a second time, as well 
as the Archdeaconry of Cornwall Bill, which experienced 
the usual tender mercies of the Liberationists, but without 


harm. 

Nothing, we should suppose, but the necessity 
Northampton. of comforting themselves for the failure of the 

PARNELL negotiations could have induced Glad- 
stonians to take much pride in winning Northampton. 
Considering their constant maintenance of it with such 
candidates as Mr. Lasoucnere and Mr. BrapLavGH ; con- 
sidering the reaction in Mr. Brapiaven's favour lately, and 
the illogical, but generous, feeling that the complimentary 
vote of the House of Commons would be in some way 
marred if the nominee of his party were not returned ; 
considering “ we must add” the “Tory democracy” of 
Mr. Germarye himself; considering, last of all, the per- 
sistent rowdyism of the Northampton Raiicals, which has 
broken up almost all Mr. Germatye’s meetings, and might 
very well deter timid and lukewarm folk from going to the 
poll—the election of Mr. Manrieto, a very strong local 
candidate, was practically certain, and it was most pro- 
bable that he would be elected by a greatly increased 
majority. This was the case, and the majority reached the 
handsome total of 1,71 3. 


A most important and much-needed scheme for 
reforming the Egyptian judicature has been 
projected by Sir Everyy Baaiye, and will, it 
is sail, receive the Kueptve's support. It is very distaste- 
ful to Riaz Pasha and the Egyptian Conservative ultras, 
as well as, for less respectable and even more obvious 
reasons, to the French party. Another step which ought 
to have been taken long ago has at last been begun—that 
of the reoccupation of Tokar from Souakim ; fresh troops 
being sent from Egypt to fill the places of those detached 
for the purpose. 


Foren and Saturday morning last brought little foreign 
Colonial news of importance, except more darkening of 
Afars counsel about Chili, and the report of an 
Arnaut rising in Old Servia, which will be serious or not 
as it may suit a certain Great Power.——-Some grumblers 
will have a crow to pluck with Sir AvckLanp CoLvin 
for his recent expressions about “ raising the native stan- 
“dard of comfort” in India. Where is the kindness of 


Egypt. 
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increasing a man’s wants!——-In Canada Sir Jonn Mac- 
DONALD has started his electoral campaign with a Manifesto 
at once ingenious and patriotic. The Canadian Opposition, 
on the other hand, with great frankness, constructs its 
platform out of Free-trade with the United States, tariff 
against Great Britain, and a separate Minister at Wash- 
ington. Why not also Bermuda occupied by a Canadian 
garrison at English expense, and a few other trifles !—— 
Great searchings of heart have arisen in the United 
States as to a proposed addition to the Copyright Bill 
dealing with engravings and similar work. Count 
ALFRED ScuLiEFFEN has been appointed Count WALDERSEE's 
successor as chief of the German Staff. A reply, sup- 
posed to. be inspired by the late Chancellor, has been 

iven to the present Cuance.tor’s defence of the Anglo- 
agreement in the //amburger Nachrichten. General 
von Caprivi has again taken the line of unhesitating 
friendliness towards England; and Mme. Parti has ex- 
perienced unpleasantly the truth of the old saying that 
“there are judges in Berlin,” having been arrested for 
debt by a smart agent who knew how to make money out of 
a prima donna’s caprices. Count pb’ HavussonviLLEe, one of 
the most respectable of the Royalist leaders in France, spoke 
at Nimes on Sunday, directly attacking the Lavicrrie plan 
of bowing in the temple of Riumovy, and indirectly rebuking 
the Boulangist transactions. This is as it should be, but 
the history of French Royalism is not cheering. The sup- 
jets of Thermidor has led (Heaven knows how !) to a 

uel between a journalist and that very accomplished scholar, 
M. Larrovumet, Director of the Fine Arts Department, 
who was wounded “in the hand” as usual. In Italy 
a Ministry, which may have a little life, seems to have 
been formed, chiefly from the Minghettist malcontents 
with Signor Crispi, by the Marchese D1 Its 
members would appear to be about as inexperienced as 
those of Lord Dersy’s famous Ministry of 1852, save that 
the head here has little more training than the members, 
and that there is no Mr. Disrarii. The best-known 
of them, at least abroad, is Signor Vitiart, the historian. 
It is announced that the new Cabinet will rigidly adhere to 
the foreign policy of its forerunner. The endless quarrel 
between Queen Natarie and everybody in Servia has been 
goingon. M. Ristircu has been very rude to the QuEEN ; 
the Qureex has shown that hardly any rudeness could be 
too great towards her if she were aman. This unlucky 
lady appears to be not only a firebrand but a weather- 
cock. She is reported even to have drifted from 
Russia to Austria, and the only interests she seems 
never to think of are the interests of Servia. M. Sram- 
BOULOFF, with his usual ability, is said to have welcomed 
the recent demand of Russia through Germany for the 
expulsion of Nihilists from Bulgaria as a means of getting 
rid of the Russian spies and agents who have so frequently 
bred disorder in the Principality. ‘We could hardly believe 
that Mr. Sranuey really said that he had received gifts from 
Sovereigns amounting to 500,000 dollars, and was going to 
give them all to General Boorn. Mr. Sraney’s arithmetic 
has always been iar, as was shown in his estimate of} 
his own subscription to the Relief Expedition ; but it could 
scarcely run to this. Perhaps, we thought, he said “ cents,” 
not “dollars.” It appears, however, by later news, that it 
was said, but was “a joke.” Mr, Sranuey’s jokes are even 
more peculiar than his arithmetic. 


At the end of last week Archbishop Watsu 

Ireland. assumed the tone of Pére Ducnine—adjusted, 

of course, to an archiepiscopal key—in re- 

ference to the National League, which, it seems, does not 
respect bishops. A terrible thing, certainly ; but, suppose 
bishops, on their side, respect neither the Pore nor some 
one who is, even in the Porr’s view, above the Port /—— 
Another Roman Catholic prelate, Dr. Locus, of Armagh, 
whose record is as much more respectable than Dr. 
Watsn’s as Dr. Watsn'’s is than Dr. Croke’s, rather tardily 
came to the rescue of the Ten Commandments with a 
It will not do the Ten Commandments much 

good, and might have been inconvenient to the Great Re- 
conciliation, with which recoriciliation may be connected, 
not only the interesting Parliamentary comedy above com- 
mented on, but the fact that the railway carriages and 
platforms of Ireland knew not their discrowned King on 
Saturday and Sunday last. Mr. Parnes. early in the week 
spoke very unfavourably of union, and was laboriously in- 
formed by Gladstonians that they don’t know such a person, 
don’t want to know him, and never did, And, alas! on 


Thursday morning came the news that the Great Reconcilia- 


tion itself had utterly broken down—the breakage being 
* wailed about with mews” from Mr. O’Brien to the extent, 
of one mortal column, more quietly regretted by Mr. Ditioy, 
and announced in a short and confident document by Mr. 
Paryvett. It was not difficult to see that Mr. Giapstowe 
dared not give as much as he would have liked, that Mr, 
PaRNELI made it too certain that he was not going to be 
the scapegoat, that Mr. O’Brren and Mr. Dituon have been 
reprehensibly indifferent to the good of the Gladstonian 
party, and that the Anti-Parnellites, with a man of straw 
at their head and divers conflicting edacities, as Mr. CARLYLE 
would have said, behind him, were able to effect nothing. 
As before, however much it is boxed about, it must come 
to good for Unionists, if only they keep their heads, 
The revelations which Mr. McCarruy had to make on 
Thursday to a party, probably shivering a little at their 
prospect, came to little more than this, that Mr. GLapstone 
had tried the usual trick which admiring friends call 
prudent reserve and unkind foes ingenious equivocation, 
and that Mr. ParNELt, a person who is not easily paid with 
words, had seen through the device. Mr. O’Brien and Mr. 
Dit10N, probably in the hope of diverting public attention, 
returned to England on Thursday, and were of course, as 
any other persons in their position would be, arrested. 
On Tuesday Mr. Batrour was presented for his degree 
at Trinity College, Dublin, with immense enthusiasm on 
the part of what a descendant of the PLANTAGENETS once 
so justly called the intellectual eye of Ireland. 


On Wednesday morning there appeared in the 
Correspondence. J'imes a very long and, to tell the truth, 

rather rambling letter from Sir Grorce 
Birpwoop, which, however, enforced a very valuable truth 
that we are playing the utter fool by meddling with 
Hindoo customs, forcing Western fads on the people of 
India, and so forth. 


At the beginning of the week the Cardiff 

Strikes. strike looked rather threatening, Mr. Joun 

_  Burys being to the fore with a reputation for 

successful trade-ruining tarnished by his Scotch failure and 

requiring polish; and on Monday a fresh gas strike at 

Leeds was threatened. The Cardiff strike itself has become 

very “mixed,” all the more so that it is connected with 

fresh disturbances in the London Docks, and even at Liver- 

pool. There are, however, signs that a strong counter- 
Union of “freemen” is being got together. 


Last Saturday was a great morning for railway 
Miscellaneous. reports, meetings, and announcements of divi- 

dends, Some interest was taken in the asser- 
tion of the Great Northern Directors that the proposed 
extension of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire to 
London is a breach of an agreement concluded under statu- 
tory sanction.——The Chancellor of the Diocese of London 
made this day week a formal statement on the subject of 
the very unnecessarily discussed reconciliation service in 
St. Paul’s———-On Tuesday the London County Council 
decided by a narrow majority not to expend its share of 
the Liquor-duties, in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Committee, on Technical Education. As this result. 
met the views of Sir Tuomas Farrer, and was undisguisedly 
connected by some of its advocates with schemes of plunder 
in regard to the City Companies, it may be regretted even 
by some who think the subsidizing of technical education 
little more than a costly crotchet, like so many others.—— 
On Wednesday Mr. Courtney delivered an important and 
valuable lecture on Socialism at University College, London, 
and Lord ABERDEEN discoursed on Canada.——On Thursday 
Mr. Giapstone opened the Free Library in St. Martin's 
Lane (where erst sanguineous dentists used to bide), sup- 
ported by Mr. Smirn. He said, on the whole, what he ought, 
conventionally at least, to have said, and be went away. 
——A verdict of manslaughter was returned by the 
Coroner’s jury in the case, at Horley, of the woman who is 
accused of having ill-treated a servant girl. 


Only two names of much mark need record in 

Obituary. the obituary of the present week-—-that of 

Major Bromiurap, who, with Lieutenant Cuarp, 

half redeemed Isandula by the defence of Rorke’s Drift ; 

and that of Musuxus Pasha, long and honourably known 

as Turkish Ambassador in London, a scholar as well as a 
skilful diplomatist and an agreeable gentleman. 
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HERE are bad times ahead for the Muse of History. | ‘ countrymen and our colleagues of both sections of the 
Divine though she may be, she has not her Olympian | © Irish party.” Yet the negotiations fell through. “Why t 
Father's omnipotence; and when she has to inspire. In the name not only of the political world, but of a philo- 
the Irish historian—the Justis McCartay junior, or *°Phical public interested in an apparent fuilare of the law 
« juniorest,” of the future—to whom it shall fall to record, | Of causation, we again ask Why! Because, although an 
in immortal prose, the impressive commencement, tha %s"erment “‘was not only possible, but was in substance 
thrilling progress, and the heartrending failure of the * sanctioned by all parties,” it has been broken off, and the 
Boulogne Negotiations, we cannot but think that Cito will _ h pes of the country have been fr ustrated by “an unyield- 
find herself, humanly speaking, “gravelled.” It may even “ing temper, not on one or two sides only, with reference 
be that she will have at last to content herself with placing |“ to points of phraseology or form.” An agreement sanc- 
a pen of fire in the gentleman’s hand, pitchforking a bundle tioned by all parties gets broken off by the obstinacy of 
of Mr. O’Brrey’s and Mr. Ditzoy’s voluminous manitestos ™O'e parties than two. Mr. YELLOWPLUSH's invocation to 
on his epson and desiring him to worry the fats “ ™en and hangels ” rises instinctively to the lips. 
out of them as best he can. He will assuredly find his Do we find a satisfacto d i 
b he . . : ry respondent to it, human or 
with the lengthy allocn- angelic, in Mr. Ditton! We think so. Mr. Dinos, 
on ‘delive ast ursday by the former ot those ay we have said, is less copious than Mr. O’Briey, but 
two ‘heroes, and with the shorter, but not less mysterious, anally cryptic. He was “ largely influenced” in his effort 
ddliverance which followed it from the other. All that is the to Mr had 
to be definitely gathered from either of them on a first  « carried on by some of 
perusals is that there are men of wisdom, Their shocking vindictiveness and brutality had driven 
moderation, generosity, patriotism, and names beginning, | tens of thousands of people to Mr. ParNEtt's side in Ireland 
with hs D and ann Americ ho woul ave tee to bine 
Mr. Ditioy himself is “ utterly unable to accept his Jeader- 
quar body else, Whose conduct surprises and yer | « hin,” but he could not throw himself heartily into a 
oe not surprise, had = done something which necessarily | struggle conducted on such lines and by such methods. In 
their for a settle- this condition of mind he was informed by Mr. O’ Bates 
No doubt rd and Mr. Justiy McCarrny and others, he was “ of opinion 
confidence on their part to put either names or facts into « 
statement issued “for the information of their fellow-| Ireland ve 
| “in Ireland, restore peace and unity,” and, in short, do 
countrymen.” It is, however, less easy to explain why it ali the wendésfel thi that th sristic broths greed 
is that the persons who have misbehaved themselves should 
off take to anticipate from it. “Events,” continued Mr. Ditton 
aot st hint either of their identity, | calmly,“ havesince fully borne out the truth of Mr.O’Batey’s 
or of the specific character of their misbehaviour, even by | « views.” In the f th tiati i. ‘hee boon 
way of implication. This it is, however, to possess the | wed th 
stateeman's power of concealing one's thoughts. fect; ite possibility, he goes on, ia effeck, to eny, ‘has been 
Let us for a brief space surrender ourselves to the fas- | fully established by 
cinating exercise of endeavouring to discover what precisely | 4 « great majority of our colleagues on both sides were 
it may be that the two patriots are talking about. And, | desirous of peace and co-operated with us. Nine-tenths of 
first, what were their own views of their prospects of suc- | the Irish people were, and are, eager for a peaceful solution.” 
hopeful. | In fact there is an immense preponderance of the civilized 
rin off” ; and, what is more, | w. i i i i i 
him if it had not been for—well, for something else. “ Itis | « powerful influences were at work on both sides against it.” 
to declare” (eleganter pro “to declare 
““ solemnly ”) that “there was no difficulty which a little | Can it be said that Mr. Justis McCarrnmy’s statement 
“more sacrifice of personal feelings on both sides might not | in Committee Room No. 15 throws any very searching light 
“ have surmounted in arriving at a settlement which would on this dark transaction! Hardly. What it tells us is 
“ have completely satisfied the British people of the friend- that Mr. Grapstove has deemed it expedient to convey to 
“ liness and good faith of the Lrish party, and at the same the anti-Parnellites that for the present he must limit his 
“time would have insured the fullest measure of satisfaction promises of Imperial disintegration as per Conference at 
“to Irish national self-respect.” Perhaps it may bethought Hawarden (see memorandum net produced herewith), and 
that no “substantial agreement was established upon that what Mr. Justin McCarrny and his friends had better 
“the main points contended for on both sides.” But do is to co-operate loyally with him for the moment in 
that is not the case. Such an agreement was established, throwing dust in the eyes of the Parnellite party and 
and yet the settlement, “‘so vital to the success of our following in Ireland, and endeavouring to persuade them 
“* cause and to goodwill between the two countries,” that, in spite ofall that Mr. Parvett says (for how can 
was “shipwrecked at the last moment by mere contests you expect a man of lax morals to know what he is talking 
‘as to words and phrases—contests which with a little about on a political question !), the terms offered to Irish 
“more magnanimity and less suspiciousness on both sides | Nationalists should be received as an ample fulfilment of 
“ might have been easily arranged.” Was it the fault of | their patriotic aspirations. But, if this is all that is to be 
the newspapers! No; for, although “we were hampered | gathered from Mr. McUarray’s statement, it does not tell us 
“in every step of our efforts for peace, not merely by the | much. It leaves us, in fact, entirely in the dark as to the 
“malignant tittle tattle of a giddy and mischief-making | exact relation in which these assurances of Mr. GLADSTONE's 
“section of the English press,” yet Mr. O’Brien must not | stand to the rupture of the negotiations. If Mr. O’Brizn 
be understood to be for one moment complaining of the atti- and Mr. Dit Lon were satisfied with the assurances, and were 
tude of the great mass of the British people or of their news- | not afraid to say so, they could hardly have filled a couple of 
papers. Did British politicians put a spoke in the wheel! newspaper columns with telegrams without letting out the 
Nay ; for, “ though serious impediments were placed in our | fact that they were so satisfied. If, on the other hand, they re- 
“way by responsible persons who, under the influence of | garded Mr. GLapstone’s promisesas insufficient, against whom 
“some extraordinary infatuation” (can Sir Wruwtm | is their wrath at the failure of their mediation directed? 
Harcourt be one of these?), “seemed to grudge every | They must in that case have seen that no accommodation 
“ hour devoted to peacemaking, and every attempt to give a was possible, and they would have denounced the pliability 
“less barbarous character to the conflict,” yet, on the | of the anti-Parnellites, just as in the opposite hypothesis 
other hand, “ several of the very foremost men on all sides” | they would have deplored the obstinacy of Mr. ParNeu. 


(no doubt, including Mr. Moriey, though he is perhaps | Can it be that all the talk about “insistence on words and 
less entitled than Sir Wi.tiam to the description of “a | “ phrases” means that Mr. Divoy and Mr. O Baren urged 
both ies to unite in pretended acceptance of the 


“ foremost man on all sides") lent their best endeavours 
to promote an arrangement. As to the great mass of | Hawarden Scheme, with the private understanding among 
themselves that its “development” should be insisted on 


the British people, their feeling was one of “sincere help- 
* fulness and sympathy with the Irish people.” A “ patient | hereafter—say onthe eveofthenextelection? And doesit mean 
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that both parties rejected this proposal—Mr. ParNeLy 
because it did not sufficiently bind Mr. GLapstone, and the 
anti-Parnellites because it left too much liberty to Mr. 
ParvetL? It would certainly be a plausible explanation of 
a political incident which, if not explained in some way, 
a the Irish historian of the future many a sleepless 
night. 


MODERN GREEK AS SHE IS WROTE. 


F Greek is to be reformed out of education, the wisest 
thing-will be to let it go. Better have no Greek than 
have blind and naked ignorance, “ delivering brawling 
“ judgments all day long, On Greek things, unashamed.” 
Unluckily the more some scribes are unacquainted with the 
‘language and literature of Hellas, the more they lay down 
the law about it. Among the decisions of sciolists is the 
theory that ancient Greek should be learned through and 
after modern Greek, which is at least a living tongue, is 
written in newspapers, and may be useful in conversation. 
People are first to learn to talk modern Greek, and then to go 
on to the speech of Homer and Tuucypipes, with accuracy 
and facility. It is asserted that the spoken and written 
Greek of to-day is a highly-refined language, emendated 
into accordance with the ancient standard. This is true to 
a certain extent. The written and spoken language of 
educated Greeks is not a natural development of the Greek 
that existed before Greek independence. It is, perhaps, 
almost as unlike the naturally developed Romaic of the 
popular ballads as unlike classical Greek. The vocabulary 
1s full of old words revived, but it is also full of mongrel 
terms, of debased linguistic coinage. The idioms are ex- 
tremely distressing. In place of the admirable gram- 
matical structure of true Greek, we find a collection of clichés 
and out-worn phrases from the French and English news- 
papers turned into Greek with the queerest effect. 

As an example of the bastard speech which it is actually 
proposed to teach in England, we may take some specimens 
trom the Diegemata of Monsieur Bixetas, or of Kos 
Brxetas, as he would be called, Kos being short for 
Kurios. The first story is about a corpulent schoolmaster 
named Kos Prareas. Puateas gets nearly drowned, 
but people come to his rescue, and Xdpis cis ras ¢mKaipous 
mpoonabeias éxei avvidGev eis Tov éavTov Tov 
Kos Marcas. That is, literally, ‘Thanks to the opportune 
“efforts of those who ran up, Mr. Piareas came to 
“the self of him.” This is a pretty kind of Greek. 
rwav Bonbnodvrav dvédaBev éavrov 
« TiAaréas. That is, more or less, how the rescue of 
Mr. Ptateas would be described in real Greek. The 
moderns have the words, but they have not the lan- 
guage. The usual fourth-form boy would be nearly 
“ killed with wopping” if he wrote the style of Kos 
Bixetas. But, if the fourth-form boy is actually to be 
taught this dog-Greek at school, he will never shake off its 
influence. His Greek will be like Mr. Punch’s school- 
boy’s Latin; jocus est extreme pauper, indeed. Here is 
another example. A bad English writer might say, “ Con- 
“ siderations of health suggested this form of exercise to 
“the (corpulent) professor.” Well, this is how Kos 
Bikeas puts it in Greek :—rijv doxnow raitny éréBuddov 
eis tov déyou iyuias evexa 
& <xpito, may not be very elegant, but, 
at all events, it is rather more like Greek than the style of 
Kos Biketas. Some one chooses the fat pedagogue as a 
confidant in his love affairs, and exclaims :—® vai, rij dyano 
pe GAny pou tiv Yuxiv. When the schoolmaster hears this 
amorous outcry, he is conscious of “‘an undefined feeling 
“of moral tightness.” At least, how otherwise can we con- 
strue ‘o Kos [Aaréas ixovoe tiv pe dopurrov 
«lo Onpa orevoxwpias? There is an “ amatorious young 
“man,” as Miuton says, in this story, who lovesa lady. But 
it was long before he observed her to be in a coming-on 
humour, or, a6 Kos Bikexas, in a style to make Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus shudder, puts it, he saw or imdpye duo 
“ A reciprocity of sentiments” —bow it 
smells of the modern leading article! One little example more. 
As PLateas entered “ the roaring forties,” and grew fatter 
and fatter, he still noted with complacency that bis figure 
preserved its elasticity—durjpe riv Tov. 
‘Ehaariuasrms is decidedly a nice Greek word for elasticity. 

Such, then, is modern literary Greck, It is a dis 
mal parody of a noble lav e which, being dead, is also 
down, and has no friends. ere it not wiselier done to 
abolish Greek altogether, to teach the sciences pleasantly 


called “ stinks ” in its place, to wallow in mathematics and 
chemistry, and the lingo of gentlemen who discuss “ Pan- 
“ mixia,” as they call it? Anything in education must be 
better than the hybrid of modern newspaper style, and of 
old words such as the Olympians used, which calls itself 
literary modern Greek. ‘ Which of the two do you love?” 
asks, thus—rmoiav ras A Greek would have 
said morépay déyers; Of “the two,” we prefer no Greek 
at all. 


A MAYOR'S NEST. 


GLADSTONIAN paper, with a frankness equal to 
that of Batsus of happy memory, has said that it is a 
very different thing to criticize the Czar and to criticize 
Lord Sauispury. For the former is what is oddly called “ the 
“ representative of a friendly Power,” and Lord Satispury 
is, of course, the leader of the enemy—-a representative 
only of the powers of darkness. This difference of view, so 
naively taken and so candidly expressed, is pleasing, but 
the occasion of it is more pleasing still. It will be remem- 
bered by all that some Englishmen, more amiable than 
wise, assembled at the Guildhall once upon a time to tell 
the Emperor of Russia how to behave to his own subjects. 
We and others pointed out at the time that this was a very 
dubious proceeding 4 priori and as a matter of inter- 
national manners, and that @ posteriori it was very likely 
to receive the most unpleasant of @ posteriori treatment 
—to wit, a kicking down-stairs, or a simple turning of 
the back on the part of the Czar. Sir Joun Simon, 
whose enthusiasm for his co-religionists may excuse a 
little heat, shall tell us what actually happened. It 
was originally proposed that the Guildhall Memorial 
should be transmitted direct, under the charge of Lord 
Meartn and Sir two good men, whose 
benevolence is apparently proof against the fear of what 
most men dislike more than a blow—a snub, to which you 
have yourself laid yourself open. But Sir Rovert Morten, 
the English Ambassador at St. Petersburg, undertook, 
with the sanction of the Foreign Office, to be, if possible, 
the channel. The document lay at the Embassy for some 
days, during which Sir Rosert communicated with Lord 
Sa.ispury, and was then returned to the Lorp Mayor. 
The Lorp Mayor then sent it straight, and it was sent 
back, not straight, but to the Russian Ambassador, who 
gave it to Lord Satispury, who gave it to the Lornp Mayon. 
Therefore, says Sir Joun, “the Government of this great 
“ empire have submitted to be the tools and the medium of 
“a gross indignity,” &c. In less grandiloquent language, 
Sir Joun Simon thinks Lord Sauispury a traitor and the 
Czaraboor. The Daily News, mindful of old times and 
perhaps with an eye to new ones, declines to call the Czar 
a boor, but is sure that Lord Saissury is a traitor. 

Let us see if we can consider the matter less in King 
Campyses’ vein. If Sir Roperr Monier interfered, we may 
take it for granted that it was because he knew either that 
the direct sending of the Memorial would be a breach of 
Russian Court etiquette, or that it would be lost labour, or 
that in some other way the intention of the memorialists 
would be defeated. If, when he had it, he did not present 
it, we may, with equal certainty, infer that he found him- 
self unable or was asked not to do so. What else he coukl 
have done than send it back we humbly contess ourselves 
unable to perceive. But the Lorp Mayor, instead of taking 
so broad a hint, sends it once more, and it is once more 
sent back, which shows more clearly than ever what would 
have happened if Sir Ropert had not tried to take it under 
his wing, and to which, if it is an “ insult” at all, the Lorp 
Mayor had certainly laid himself open. Now who is to 
blame here? Not Sir Ropert, for he evidently did what he 
could. Not the Czar, within whose perfect right it is, whether 
his policy be wise or fvolish, to decline the dictation of an 
irresponsible assembly of foreign busybodies, and who 
seems to have rather gone out of his way to be polite, by 
entrusting his Ambassador here with the thing instead of 
putting it in the fire, or returning it without an answer 
direct to the sender. But Lord Sarisnury? We should 
really like to know what Sir Joun Simon and the Daily 
News would like him to have done, Ignore the whole 
matter! Forbid Sir Rowerr to have anything to do with 
it? Send all the men-of-war which have not burst boilers 
or “ drooping-ended” guns to Cronstadt to ram it down the 
Czan's throat? Put it in his own waste-paper basket when 
the Russian Ambassador handed it to him? We can think of 
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no other alternatives, and, after all, it does not matter whether 
there are any. For, if there are, and if Lord Sarispury 
had adopted them, we may be quite sure that they would have 
been equally wrong in the eyes of his censors, And let not 
the lightning wit of these censors retort, “‘ Yes ; and equally 
“right in yours.” For, to tell the truth, we are by no 
means sure that Lord Sauissury did do the right thing in 
this business, or that the best thing would not have been 
to leave the Memorial to its snub direct in the first place. 
But, however this may be, the talk about insults, and tools, 
and so forth, is absurd. The Czar has simply said—and 
that not very fiercely—‘‘ Gentlemen, pray mind your own 
“ business”; and probably, if Lord Sauispoury said anything, 
it might best be formulated thus :—“ Did what I could for 
“ you, you see; but you would have it.” 


ETON GOSSIP. 


WRITER ir Macmillan’s Magazine for February 
indulges in some quaint and amusing reminiscences of 
Eton before she was vulgarized, before her anniversaries 
were advertised by exhibitions, and her Headmasters sub- 
mitted themselves to the delicate blandishments of the young 
man from Northumberland Street. Perhaps Eton shop is 
not more amusing than other shop, although Dr. Warre did 
tell the young man that Eton was a world in petto, thus c»n- 
firming our own opinion that a knowledge of modern 
languages is not an indispensable part of the curriculum. 
Perhaps there are some, even among LEtonians, who 
would hesitate if suddenly asked which was good calx and 
which was bad. But these would belong to the inferior 
and innumerable multitude, the vulgus, the 7oA\ci— 
we had almost written the canaille—who gathered round 
an institution never meant for them. “When I say re 
“ ligion,” remarked the Reverend Mr. Tuwackxum, “I 
“ mean the Christian religion; and when I say the Christian 
“religion, I mean the Protestant religion ; and when I say 
“the Protestant religion, I mean the religion of the Church 
“of England.” There is no use in being intolerant or eso- 
teric by halves. Hereinafter school will mean Eton, and 
Eton will mean College ; while people who have not been to 
school will be treated as though they did not exist. The 
author of Leaves from a Note-Book, who is master of an 
excellent style, and whose identity is otherwise very faintly 
concealed, must be numbered among the elect. An Oppidan 
might reject Bever and describe holding down. Only Col- 
legers understand hanging, or know what was the precise 
duty of servitors. To be sure, the note-taker calls himself 
“ An Etonian and a Colleger,” which might be held by the 
uninitiated to settle the question. But, bearing in mind the 
case of a recent work on Eton, whose author’s name has 
baffled the researches of the curious, we have thought it 
more prudent to rely upon internal evidence alone. The 
effete votaries of a superfine hypercriticism might be inclined 
to suggest that the celebrated Wall game had been sufficiently 
brought under the notice of the public. But almost every- 
body who has hitherto undertaken that task insisted upon 
portraying the raptures with which the most distant 
of participating in that odd form of amusement 
invariably filled his breast. All things are possible to a 
robust faith. Dr. Jonnson believed in the Cock Lane 
ghost until that phenomenon confessed that it was only 
her fun. Thus minds may have embraced as truth the 
theory that small boys like being forced to play football 
on a winter's afternoon, whether they feel disposed or 
not, whatever the state of the ground may be, and how 
often soever they may come into bodily contact with the 
famous wall. Therefore, perhaps it is desirable that we 
should for once hear a voice which says, ‘‘ No form of foot- 
“ball was ever at any time an overmastering passion with 
“me, but for this particular form I entertained at all times 
“a deep aversion. Truth to tell, it is a savage game, where 
“ brute force has the best of it, and the delicate play and 
“agile graces which count for so much in our field game 
“are of little if any avail.” 
A present Colleger, it seems, being asked who were his 
icular friends, replied that he could not tell—they were 
all “so beastly polite” to each other. If this answer be not 
akin to the famous reason “ at Kilve there was no weather. 
“ cock,” it is rather startling. The humanizing influence 
of the Headmaster's graceful and elegant manners might be 
expected to have some influence. But, after all, he coached 
the Eight for many years without entirely purging the 
aquatic vocabulary of a certain native richness and vigor r. 


Collegers, we need hardly say, have always been the salt of 
the earth, both before the days of Sir Ronerr WALPOLE and 
since the days of Mr. Epyoxp Braves. But schoolboys— 
and we have already said that there are no other schoolboys 
—were wont to exhibit in their mutual intercourse an un- 
flinching frankness which rejected false modesty and shrank 
from insincere compliment. Polite language was employed 
ironically, as Mr. Cuucks employed it, and usually with the 
same termination. On the subject of holding down Mac- 
millan is just and explicit. He might have been stronger. 
It is a shamefal and degrading office to impose upon any 
boy, compared with which blacking boots would be an ele- 
vating and an honourable task. But that this mean and 
vile function should be exacted from Coll who ought 
to be specially exempted from it, is utterly disgraceful. It 
is characteristic of the governing body, which seems to have 
no governing mind, that this odious relit of barbarism 
should be studiously retained, while the ancient and pleasant 
custom of Bever has been abolished. Dr. Warre is Head- 
master, and Dr. Warre used not to love the Collegers. 
We are bound, however, in justice, to say that Bever was 
abolished at the instance of the Bursar, who, if Eton were 
a trading company struggling to declare a dividend under 
disadvantageous conditions, would make an excellent 
financial secretary. Let any one take a walk in the 
neighbourhood of Primrose Hill, observing the situations 
of King Henry’s Road and Oppidans Road. Then let 
him reflect that it is the owners of this property, and 
of much besides, who cannot afford to supply a few cans of 
beer and a few loaves of bread on summer afternoons. 
Bever “enabled the upper Collegers to show a not un- 
“ grateful hospitality to their Oppidan friends.” Even the 
word, which dates from Ben Jonson or earlier, was worth 
preserving, and the custom itself was then a hundred 
years old. We cannot imagine the most ferocious Radical 
—unless, indeed, he added teetotalism to his other enor- 
mities—working himself into a fine frenzy against Bever. 
And, indeed, Sir Witrrip Lawson himself would admit, 
if he had tasted it, that College beer threatened no one’s 
sobriety, being, indeed, less distinctively alcoholic than many 
of the drinks which pass muster as “ non-intoxicant.” 
Argument, however, is useless, and regret is unavailing. 
“Tchabod” ought to be written on the College gates, and 
the school motto should be given up as hopeless. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


if appears from Mr. Stannore’s Memorandum that the 
Army Estimates which have been prepared for the 
coming year will not be of a sensational cbaracter: and, 
indeed, nobody expected they would. Whether the Navy 
Estimates will provide for that increase in the personnel of 
the service which, Admiral Cotoms has just written to ex- 
plain, is absolutely necessary remains to be seen, but, on 
that point, also, very little doubt indeed can exist. With 
a general election so close ahead a Ministry looks twice 
before asking Parliament for large grants, whether for 
material or personnel, unless there is a very loud and popular 
outcry for them. That the addition of the many ships 
lately launched to the effective strength of the navy must 
sooner or later entail an increase in the number of the 
officers and men who must form their crews was foreseen. 
The addition will probably be left to be made by the next 
Parliament. From some passages in Admiral CoLoms’s 
letter it may be doubted whether discussions on the 
Estimates by service members at the present moment will 
lead to much good, There are sigus here and there in it 
that the old jealousies of the services have somewhat 
revived of late. Fortified by the lately expressed opinion 
of General Jervors, Admiral CoLomn says pretty explicitly 
that the navy is sacrificed to the army. In almost 
so many words he says that, if we would only make 
our minds up how we mean to defend this country, and 
would only realize that with a sufficiently strong navy 
we would be safe, and that without it no military forces 
would avail—we could strike out a considerable part 
of the Army Estimates and transfer it to the navy. 
Pushed with a little vigour, this theory might lead to the 
abolition of the Militia and Volunteers, together with a 
complete stoppage of all outlay on coast fortification, It is 
self-evident that if our navy was of overwhelming strength 
nobody could possibly invade us; and if there is to be no 
invasion, then we can dispense with Yeomanry, Militia, 
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‘Volunteers, and coast. fortifications. With what amount of 
iality such a sweeping proposal as this would be received 
the sister service the candid reader may be left to judge 

- for himself. We are very sure that if discussion on any 
such reference were once well started in Parliament and out 

‘of it, Mr. Srannore and Lord Georce Hamitton might 

fold their hands in peace, for every kind of practical work 

would very soon be smothered in a torrent of replies and 
rejoinders. 

The Army ‘Estimates prepare for no revolutionary 

changes; but, on the contrary, deal with rather small 
‘things. The number of men on the establishment shows, 
we are told, little variation. This means—so we judge by 
the light: of the reports of the Inspector of Recruiting— 
that the army continues to be some thousands below its 
proper strength, and is only kept from falling far below it 
by large engagements of an inferior stamp of man. This at 
least has been the state of things for some years past, the 
fact being that the revival of industry and the general rise 
in wages have made the market worse than ever for the re- 
cruiting sergeant. The Militia is suffering from the same 
complaint. Here, also, the revival in trade, aided by the 


facilities given to militiamen to purchase releases from 
their engagements, has brought the strength down. This | 
constitutional force is at present 1,865 men short of what | 
if was last year, when it was already below its nominal © 
strength. Mr. Srannore makes the soothing reflection that 
this decrease in numbers can scarcely cause surprise, and 
that it would have been more marked but for the revision of 
Militia establishments last year, which provided for increase 
in those localities where recruits could be more easily ob- 
tained. It is pleasant to know that if the force which is to 
defend our shores when that invasion which will be made 
possible by an economical navy takes place, is gradually | 
dwindling away, there are consoling reasons for it. | 
We are in fact getting more and more worth plunder- | 
ing as the force which is to save us from plunder 
wears away. Then, too, if the Militia is diminishing | 
in size, it is improving in its musketry, and if the two pro- 
cesses go steadily on, by the time the Militia has shrivelled | 
to 1,000 men they will all be crack shots. The Volunteers | 
also are fewer than they were, but this is really pure gain. © 
The result has been obtained by cutting off old and: in- 
efficient members. Those who remain are improving in 
their drill ; not only so, but an appreciable percentage of | 
the Volunteers are actually provided with greatcoats, | 
water-bottles, knapsacks, and other necessary portions of a 
soldier’s kit. On the whole Mr. Srannort is satisfied that 
the Volunteers are now very much more eflicient for their 
duties than before. It is true that the dearth of officers 
still continues. For this also there is satisfactory reason, 
excellently stated by Mr. Stannore. “ While it is mainly 
“ due to the increasing disinclination of gentlemen of means 
“ and leisure to make the necessary sacrifices, there can be 
“no doubt that the falling off of local subscription, even in 
“the matter of prizes, has thrown greater expense on 
“ Volunteer officers.” In fact there is a satisfactory ex- 
tion for everything. If the army is short-handed, if | 
the Militia diminishes, if the Volunteers are gradually 
becoming all rank and file, we know why. That being so 
we may be at ease in our minds, and even look on with a 
philosophic eye while the forces provided for the defence of 
the country melt in the most natural way in the world. 


TIRENISM. 


sana idiotic remedies for poverty have been pro- 
. The latest is about on a level with the old 
theory of universally backing Ancuger’s mounts. The new 
suggestion comes from New Zealand, in a nicely printed pam- 
by Mr. W.F. Howzerr (Wellington: Lyon & Bair). 

t is not clear that Mr. Howzerr is serious about no 
Jaughing matter. His simple remedy is “ Limit the Popula- 
“ tion.” This does not sound veryoriginal ; but Mr. How.err 
dismisses Maurnvs with the not inaccurate remark that 
nobody reads him, and everybody misrepresents him. His 
own remedy, he seems to think, applies only to New Zealand, 
or to countries in similar conditions. He would deny that 
“ everybody has a right to live”—in New Zealand. The 
Government would sell Rights to Live, and deport every one 
who did not possess a right, or would = him to work 


“ on the roads ”—~a feasible proposition. The rights “ would 
“goon command a certain price,” and that would stop 


pauper immigration, which might easily be stopped in other 
ways, if it is permitted at present. Married people would 
have to buy a new right for each new child. 
by ocean steamer would wear “small white rosettes,” or 
would take out a limited right, a share of a@ ticket; 
casual and tipsy persons would sell their rights, “and go 
“ over to Melbourne for a spree.” This would be pleasant 
for Melbourne. They would also emigrate to England and 
Europe, which would be agreeable for this quarter of the 
globe. ‘Marriage would be regarded with a solemnity 
“ hardly realizable at present,” though even now marriage 
is pretty solemn. The State, bya popular vote, could create 
new rights, as wealth increased, Unearned increment would 
be partially confiscated. “ Tirenism is a cult,” and Mr. 
Howtetr is sure it will be the established cult of New 
Zealand. He thinks of issuing a “‘ monthly journal entitled 
“ Tirenist,” for a Tirenist and his money are scon parted. 
We do not know that Mr. Howuert’s plan requires any 
comment. He admits that its consequences, if it becomes 
law, “will unquestionably differ much from any possible 
“ forecast.” Apparently New Zealand will have to be inde- 
pendent, and then there will be a scramble for the islands, 
in which population will be reduced by the rough old natural 
methods—war, pestilence, famine. These are Nature's ways 
of limiting population, as Evrirmpes remarks in speaking 
of the Trojan war. When social conditions become un- 


| endurable, those methods are set in operation by reformers. 


Their plans, as Mr. How.err remarks, do not work as they 
expect them to work, but work they do. History, so far, 
reveals no other method but the method that prevails in the 
universe generally, the system of “ Nature, red in tooth and 
“claw.” -The times of the Greek legislators, who could 
isolate an island like Crete, as Japan was isolated, are past 
and over Japan has ceased to be her old lonely self; China 
is ceasing, even Thibet must be swamped at last. As an 
interesting American politician has discovered, England may 
ally herself with China against the States. Pigs may fly, 
but they are very unlikely animals to attempt the liquid 
air. 


And who has seen the mailed lobster rise, 
Clap her broad wings, and seek the equal skies. 


After the general smash and the Battle of Armageddon, 
the population of New Zealand may once more be isolated 


| enough. Then they will limit their numbers, by aid of spears, 


patu patus of greenstone, child-murder, cannibalism, taboos, 
and the custom of robbing every family which has a new 
baby. All these are prehistoric Tirenics, but lately obsolete 
in the “ Fish of Maui.” They may come in again—very 
likely they will, when civilization has cut its own throat, 
and when prehistoric conditions are restored. But civilized 
men will never be Tirenists, or not in the time of Mr. W. 
F. 


THE TITHES BILL. 


HE Bill, which was read a third time in the House 

of Commons on Thursday night, on the subject of 
the recovery of tithes deserves a certain amount of atten- 
tion as bearing on the general efliciency of the English 
Parliamentary system. In itself it is a very little one. 
It abstains most scrupulously from doing more than it 
says, and it says what, if one believes both political 

ies (a somewhat extensive exercise of the faculty of 
belief), both of them are agreed upon. Sir WiLuiaM 
Harcourt—and if you are not to believe Sir Wittiam 
Haxcourt, where are you !—declares that its principles are 
those which during many a blazing noon and a bitter night 
he has striven to impress on a wicked Government. It 
safeguards in the most careful way the amount, and refrains 
in the most delicate fashion from insisting on the origin and 
destination, of those funds which reformers declare to be 
national and sacrosanct, while Tories declare them to be 
sacrosanct and not national. It does not meddle in the very 
slightest degree with the method of estimating them, 
or with their ultimate incidence, and it meddles in the very 
least possible degree with them in any way. All it does is 
to quicken, facilitate, and cheapen the process of recovering 
them, from whomsoever they may be recoverable, It is 
such a little one that, as we have said more than once, we 
should personally have the scantiest affection for it if it 
were not that it may to some extent relieve a very deserv- 
ing body of men from the present abominable straits to 
which they are put by the combined hypocrisy and dis- 
honesty of their parishioners. As a measure of legislative 
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policy there were something to be said against it—for not 

ing anything like far catagh, and leaving the roots of 
Sroonder untouched ; as a provisional measure of distribu- 
tive justice to help one man to get his own, and prevent 
another from keeping what is not his, it is not only unex- 

tionable, but imperative. 
Ft what has been its history? In the disorder and 
disarray of the autumn Session its chances looked satisfac- 
tory enough, and it cannot be said to have been badly 
treated on the second reading, or in Committee, But the 
delay on the Report has been a scandal mainly, but not 
wholly, chargeable on the Opposition. It is notorious that 
the newer kind of Welsh member, therein representing his 
constituents, has not the slightest desire to see the tithe 
kept up, even with the hope of handing it over ultimately 
to Little Bethel, or to the rates, or to anybody but the 
éccupiers. It is, unfortunately, also certain that a certain 
kind of tnglish county member, not always Radical, and 
here also representing his constituents, entertains the 
notion, economically absurd and politically dishonest, that 
the tithe can be in some way escemoté for the farmers’ 
benefit. Now, on the face of it, these two classes ought 
to have been kept in check by the Opposition leaders and 
the Government respectively. They were kept in check 
to some extent by the latter, as far as they were con- 
cerned, though not wholly; and so they were to a small, 
a very small, extent by the former. Many more glaring, 
but few more undoubted and inexcusable scandals have 
recently occurred than the collapse of last Friday 
night’s debate, the failure to finish on Monday, and the 
pottering over ridiculous clauses about five pounds tithe 


and five shillings costs on Tuesday, When the plain man 


“ brance of former things.” The respectable press listening 
to the scandal has not said, “ All this has happened before. 
“ Wherever there are rich, idle people there will be some 
“who are made of very ordinary clay—bibulous and other 
“who will take to amusing themselves as idle humans 
“do; and gambling is a very common form of amusement, 
“and always has been. Therefore, some idle people will 
“ gamble, and wherever there is gambling it follows, as the 
“night the day, that there will be cheating and accusations 
“of cheating. It is all very commonplace, and ought not 
“to be the business of anybody except the parties concerned.” 
But if the respectable press had said that there would have 
been novelty in the story. It has kept to its old traditions. 
First, it has solemnly shaken its head, with the sage remark 
that it will not prejudge a question which is to be brought 
into court. Then it has proceeded to make observations 
which are absurd unless it believes the story. It has begun 
by saying that “the middle class of the country "—honest, 
lord-loving children of snobland—will be amazed to hear 
that upper circles do not always confine themselves to noble 
and refined occupations. ‘The middle class dreams of “ the 
“ dinner party, sumptuous yet genial, distinguished rather 
“by delicacy and good taste than by the costly and 
“vulgar profusion of the new-minuted millionaire; above 
“all, they like to imagine the long evenings devoted to 
“ refined amusements, and to conversation which is brilliant 
“without pedantry and courtly without servility, wherein 
“statesmen lay aside the burden of office and august per- 
“sonages the still weightier burden of rank.” We did 
wrong to say that Jenxixs had become wholly a rebellious 
flunky. The middle class, which is snob enough to be 
interested in the private affairs of its betters, is chiefly con- 


reads things of this kind, he naturally says, “Are all | cerned, as far as we have observed, in reports of divorce 
“these good gentlemen trying to protect fraudulent | suits—the dirtier the better. Of course, our serious friends 
“ debtors ? or, if the debtors are not fraudulent, why all | go on—it would be utterly contrary to the routine if they 
“this fuss?” If a man cannot pay the tithe which he | did not—to deplore the degeneracy of the age, of which 


very well knew that he incurred when he took his farm, 
cantat vacwus ; it will not add much to his bankruptey. If 
he can and will not, why give him hornworks and loopholes 
wherefrom and whereout his dishonesty may hurt honest 
men? The real truth, of course, is that the members opposing 
the Bill have meant one thing and voted for another, that 
the Opposition leaders have been thinking merely of political 
capital—either permanent in reference to the Bill itself, or 
temporary in reference to certain other well-known matters 
—and that the Government, as is its wont nowadays, has 
been rather slack. In making which remark, we have no 
intention of reflecting, in the slightest degree, on Sir 
Micnazt Hicks-Beacu, who has done a troublesome and 
thankless office—rather distantly connected with his own 
department—very well indeed. 


AN OLD STORY. 


bee oprene is a Society Scandal—also there is nothing about 
it either new or wonderful. With the thing itself we have 
nothing directly todo. The matter, to begin with, promises 
to come before the judges. Persons are mentioned who 
neither stand nor fall to us. Finally, it does not really 
jot no the tale is true—save for one 

tail of it, which is said, on just as f as supports 
the rest, to be a mere lie, Our vith a 
fair subject for comment--to wit, the copious outpourings of 
the press on the story. Of these there are two kinds. The 
first is to be found in the papers which live by tittle-tattle 
about “Society.” Few words need be wasted on them. 
Our old friend Jenkixs has developed—one cannot say 
advanced—in these days to the condition of “ rebellious 
“flunky.” Morcan Pexpennis has taken to the weekly 
“social” press. The change has not improved him. In 
his first stage he made it rather a point of honour not to 
talk of his master's affairs, and was apt to snub the younger 
flunky who spoke too lightly of the Major. Now he comes 
forward with solemn assurances that he has never regarded 
as his province the disclosure and dissemination of scandal, 
and then proceeds to disclose and disseminate. But he 
serves at his trade still. Onco he tried to blackmail his 
master. Now he makes his dirty money by peaching to 
pe snob universe which is interested in that master’s 

ings. 
_Another kind of comment. and, though a less bdise, a 
sillier—comes from the “ respectable ” press. This also is 
not new. Indeed, no part of the whole business more per- 


fectly illustrates the old wisdom that “ There is no remem- | 


the proof is that they not only gamble now in upper 
circles, but actually do it in the company of ladies 
—an offence of which our manlier forefathers were 
never guilty. Did our didactic friends ever see a not un- 
known work by Hocartu called “The Lady’s Last Stake,” 
or hear of Faro’s Daughters immortalized by Grtvray,, 
or read of the drawing-rooms of the Duchess of Beprorp! 
But, indeed, if one were once set on supplying them with 
evidence, it would be hard to stop anywhere in the 
eighteenth century. The truth is that the sort of people 
who gamble now gambled then, more openly certainly, and 
perhaps with more passion. If they did not tolerate cigars— 
which, it seems, naughty ladies do now—they not only 
tolerated snuff, but snuffed themselves outrageously. Then, 
also, other amusements paled “their ineffectual fires before 
“ the fierce joys of the card-table.” Ages may degenerate. 
The something which at certain times makes a people strong 


| and eager evaporates at others; but degeneration does not 


affect the habits of the more part of mankind. What is 
least of all affected by any change is the very limited 
number of things called amusements, of which playing for 
money at games which require no great skill or judgment 
is one of the most universal. Wherever it is indulged in 
there will be cheating or accusations of cheating ; and that 
is the moral of the whole stupid story. 


A NEW ASPECT OF THE DRINK QUESTION. 


is not usually supposed to bea source 

of economy. On the contrary, it has been repre- 
sented, not without truth, as tending to poverty, and even 
as inducing bankruptey. A still worse consequence was 
indicated by the Irish priest, who exclaimed, “ What 
“ makes you forsake the house of Gop! What makes you 
“ neglect your wives and children? What makes you shoot 
“ at your landlord, and misshim!” But even M. Zota, in 
that edifying work which, when put upon the English 
stage, was rechristened by the gallery “ Let's have some 
“more,” did not suggest the development of inebriety 
achieved by Wittiam Leeman and Mary Metsovane. 
These two persons seem to have no other mutual connexion 
than that they were convicted the same day of the same 
offence, and tendered through their counsel the same excuse. 
Leeman isa clergy man, who pleaded guilty to stealing sixteen 
books and two pipes from the Army and Navy Stores. The 
crime is a very common one, and various defences are set 


up for it. The prisoner did not take the things, or ho 
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meant to return them, or he paid for them, or was just 
going to pay for them when rudely seized by an officious 
t. Then there is the well-known case, rted in 
6 Burnanp and Anstey, where the culprit was walking out 
with a box of sardines ia his hand. ‘He was somewhat 
“ inclined to absence of mind, which may have accounted 
“ for that; but not for the jar of preserved caviare, or the 
“ collared brawn in his hat.” Then there was the Duke, 
long since , who took two slippers from a shop in the 
Haymarket, and whose morals were vindicated, at the 
= of his intelligence, by the fact that he did not 
a pair. It was obviously impossible to raise a 
similar ie in the case of the two pipes, and the six- 
teen books are not stated to have odd volumes. 
The apology tendered on behalf of this reverend appro- 
priator is dipsomania. The word surprises one in this 
place, and at first sight suggests a possible confusion of 
maladies. But even at the London Sessions, where Sir 
Perer Epiin complains that he cannot be expected to 
know everything for fifteen hundred a year, they probably 
iknow the difference between dipsomania and kleptomania. 
If Lzeman had stolen a bottle of brandy, there would have 
‘been some relation between cause and effect. Bibliomania, 
-or kapnomania, might have accounted more easily and 
naturally for the books and the pipes. We are no very 
enthusiastic admirers of Temperance Societies and their 
ways. But really if indulgence is to be shown towards 
thieves on what may be termed alcoholic grounds, the 
teetotaller has at least as good a claim as the drunkard. 

A prominent member of the Liberal party is credited 
with the remark that it ought not to be necessary to break 
the Seventh Commandment before you could ascertain the 
details of Mr. Giapstone’s next Home Rule Bill. We 
cannot approve of the lesson, urged from the Bar, and 
sanctioned by the Bench, that the gratuitous acquisition of 
such desirable possessions as books and pipes ought to be 
speciaty facilitated in the case of those who wantonly abuse 

e@ gifts of Providence. Lxxman’s story might have been 
q over. It is a miserable one enough. But when, 
immediately afterwards, in the same report of proceedings, 
before the same judge, we read “ Mr. Kersnaw said this 
“was another case of shop-lifting. ... Mr. Grocnrcan 
“ said that in this, as in the last case, the prisoner was a 
“‘ dipsomaniac,” we must really put to the judicature of our 
country thé question which Cicero put to CaTiLinE—How long 
is the patience of the Co-operative Association or the retail 
tradesman to be abused in this manner? Where are the privi- 
leges of the dipsomaniac to stop? Mary Me.zourne stole 
a piece of silk from one establishment and a piece of cash- 
mere from another. Like her clerical predecessor, she 
or prison, and goes toa Home. Perhaps the inmates 
of Homes for drunkards are not entitled to much considera- 
tion. Still, they are not criminals, and have some claim to 
exemption from contact with those who are. If the object 
were simply the reformation of the convicts, there is no 
place like a gaol for enforcing total abstinence from intoxi- 
cating drink. But that is not the sole aim of punishment. 


Shopkeepers are entitled to the protection of the law, which 


is meant to deter othersfrom committing similarcrimes. Mrs. 
Metsovrng, it is said, “had no need to steal, as she had 
“ plenty of money.” That, one would have thought, was 
an aggravation of her guilt. All rogues are not poor. 
Even the cynical old farmer who declared that “the poor 
“inalump” are bad would hardly have gone so far as 
that. As for the theory that these larcenous frequenters of 
‘big shops, where they think that their proceedings will not 
-be observed, do not know what they are about, APELLA 
himself would not believe it. Their dipsomania, which only 
means the loss of self-control, does not lead them to give 
away what is their own, but always to lay hands on what 
is somebody else’s. They are as cautious and sensitive as 
other thieves. Ask any shopman or shopwoman whether 
it isa simple thing to detect such thefts. A few sharp 
sentences would very soon eradicate what we may call the 
kleptomaniac form of dipsomania. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 


“ae was a lively preliminary discussion at this 
week's meeting of the London County Council on 


Spirit- 


the question of the allocation of the money to be received 


the heroic, or to rehearse the pleasant farce of “The 
“Great Renunciation.” “We certainly shall not refuse 
“the money,” said the Chairman. It has seldom been 
recorded, by the way, of private individuals or of public 
bodies that they have rejected “windfalls.” But Mr. 
Cuargincton—that Fresh-Water Incorruptible—declared 
that it was nothing less than a bribe to offer the money 
at all to County Councils. Even Sir Taomas Farrer had 
his scruples, though it does not appear that he smelt a 
Machiavellian plot. ‘ Was it desirable,” said the virtuous 
Vice-Chairman, “that they should tie up education with 
“ the proceeds of drink?” But when was a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer a guardian of morals? And worse than 
the evil association of the thing was the possibility of Sir 
Tuomas Farrer’s weaker fellow-creatures taking too much 
drink, in order to forward the cause of technical education. 
These fears, however, proved to be, but for Mr. CHARRING- 
Ton’s avowal, like the poetic fears of CoLEeRipcE, “ fears in 
“ solitude.” Dr. Lonestarr, who claimed to be a water-man 
of not less endurance than Mr. Cuarrincton, deprecated 
these austere views. As Chairman of the Special Committee 
he submitted to the meeting certain recommendations as 
to the application of the “ windfall.” With regard to the 
total, in round figures 160,000l., the Special Committee, 
as Sir Joun Luspock pointed out, made no definite recom- 
mendation. What they did advise was that the estimated 
surplus of 23,000/., over the sum of 140,000/. that had been 
placed to the credit of the general account, should be 
devoted to technical education, and distributed as capital 
grants to certain Polytechnics and other minor institutions 
named in their fourth recommendation. This meagre pro- 
posal, which was certainly not calculated to delight the 
friends of education, was met by a motion to carry the sum 
in question to the general county account. This amend- 
ment was carried by a majority of five. Then did Mr. 
Beck move, and Mr. Beresrorp Hore second, a motion, 
which was negatived, to the effect that, “if in any future 
“ year ””—that is, after the current financial year 1891-92 
—“ any portion of the money derived from the Beer- and 

duties shall be handed over to the London County 
“Council, the whole sum so received should be appro- 
“ priated to the advancement of technical education.” This 
pledge the Council declined to accept, though it involves 
nothing but the practical endorsement of Sir Joun Lus- 
Bock’s definition of the status and duties of the London 
County Council as an educational body. 


Mr. Bewn’s successful amendment, if unintelligible in 
itself, is not without significance. That the Council, having 
accepted the money, was free to do what it liked with its 
own was an odd argument in the circumstances. But far 
more intelligible was the plea, on the ground that present 
duties were sufficiently numerous and expensive, for the 
allocation of the 23,000/. to the relief of the rates. In the 
spring, with an election nearing, the fancy of the County 
Council lightly turns to thoughts of the elector. Tenderly 
towards the burdened ratepayer are Mr. Benn 
and his supporters. Their refusal to apply the money to 
the purpose for which it was intended was backed by the 
flimsiest pretext. Because, they insisted, the City had 
not done enough for technical education, the County 
Council should do nothing. Such was the paltry, dog-in- 
the-manger contention of Mr. Harrison, which seems te 
have been only too persuasive. It is satisfactory to note 
that neither the factitious cry of “relief of the rates” 
nor Mr. Harrison’s figures were allowed to pass uncor- 
rected. The former excuse is palpably ridiculous in the 
mouths of “ progressive” members. “ Advanced” Council- 
men might well be directed to the example of those 
“wisest and most advanced cities,” of which Sir 
Joun Luppock spoke, who had gone so far as to rate 
themselves in the cause of technical education. There 
is something supremely absurd in the invocation of rate- 
payers by “progressive” members. Even Sir Tuomas Farrer 
demanded the rejection of the recommendation “ on behalf 
“ of the ratepayers.” The sentiment is, indeed, tonching— 
“in the spring,” with an election in view. Sooner than 
further technical education one jot—to the tune, say, of 
23,0001.—the majority would see technical education with 
the Needy Knife-grinder. Mr. Coney, in his vigorous 
reply to Mr. Harrison, was only too mild when he charac- 
terized Mr. Hanrrtison’s statement on the work of the City 
Companies in technical education as “hardly accurate.” 
The experience of the Council with Mr. Harrison's un- 


from the Wine- and Spirit-duties. It is amusing to note | happy “betterment” scheme certainly does not justify 
shat only one or two members showed any disposition to | them in attaching any importance to his dictatorial 
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assumption of the ition of financial adviser to the 
City Companies. All that Mr, Harrison gai by his 
baseless attack was the testimony of Mr. Conen and Sir 
Jony Lussock to the admirable work of the leading City 
Companies in the cause of technical education. And in so 
doing he will have earned the gratitude of ratepayers who 
may be not much better informed than himself. On his 
own showing, it had been more politic to magnify the work 
of the Companies, and show how independent it was of the 
miserable sum at the disposal of the County Council. By 
attempting to belittle that work, as Mr. Benn also did, and 
refusing it any assistance, he invested the amendment with 
an air of spite which was quite superfluous, and gave an 
illogical vote. 


THE CANADIAN ELECTION. 


| | roe reports from Canada only confirm first im- 
pressions of the extraordinary complexity of the 
situation—on the surface, if not below it. Not only are 
both parties split by cross divisions within themselves, but 
the various portions of British North America are divided 
local causes. The misfortunes of the unlucky New- 
foundlanders pursue them everywhere. It is they who 
have precipitated the appeal to the electors on the Tariff 
uestion by their attempt to make a fishery treaty with the 
nited States. Their effort has at once shown them that a 
promise to the Dominion is as hard to shake off as a treaty 
with France. They had undertaken to make no treaty 
with the States which did not include Canada. As soon as 
it was known that they were negotiating, Sir Jonny 
Macponap claimed the fulfilment of the promise, and has 
taken measures to enforce it by coming into the market 
with offers which swamp the Newfoundlanders. No wonder 
their wrath, which lately blazed against the mother country 
only, is now turned against Canada. Everything works 
their harm. 


In Canada itself the position baffles the most intrepid 
het. Sir Macpona.p has to reconcile the most 
imcompatible interests. He has to persuade Canadians to ask 
Americans for a measure of reciprocity which shall not 
injure Canadian manufacturers, but will leave the farmers 
unprotected. This of itself might not be so difficult, since 
Canadian farmers export largely to the States ; but then the 
consent of Americans must be given to any such arrange- 
ment, and we have not only Mr. Brarne’s word for it, but 
all the probabilities of the case, to show that this consent 
will hardly be obtained. So it would appear that Sir Joun 
Macpowratp is asking his countrymen to support what 
must needs be a futile policy. Then he has to maintain a 
rather nice balance between English and French, Protestant 
and Catholic. He has succeeded hitherto by judicious dis- 
tributions of snubs and sops; but general excitement may 
make it more difficult for him to maintain his footing on 
the slack rope. Again, the fact that, when it suited his 
interests to get into office in 1878 by means of a Pro- 
tectionist policy, he had little scruple in damaging the 
interests of the mother country, must somewhat discount 
the Imperialist and patriotic line he has now taken 
up. His course is, therefore, by no means clear. On 
the other hand, there are elements in the position of 
the Opposition leader, Sir Ricuarp Cartwricut, which 
are equally awkward. It is true that the unrestricted 
reciprocity with the States which he advocates is ten times 
more likely to prove acceptable to Americans than the very 
limited measure patronized by Sir Joun Macponatp. The 
maritime provinces are understood to be eager for extended 
intercourse with the States, and not unwilling to sacrifice 
the manufacturers. On the other hand, these manufacturers 
are known to be willing to spend money freely for purposes 
of corruption, and this it is pretty generally acknowledged 
will have an important influence on the election. It is also 
much against the interests of the Opposition that un- 
restricted reciprocity, by sweeping away the Custom Houses 
on the frontier, would sacrifice a large part of the revenue 
of Canada, The deficit would necessarily have to be filled 
by direct taxation, for which all Canadians, and in parti- 
cular those of the important province of Quebec, have the 
natural man’s most intelligible hatred. It will be seen, 
therefore, that, as far as the election will turn upon ques- 
tions of interest, the advantages and disadvantages of the 
ies are not unequally need. But the issues are 
urther complicated by considerations of sentiment, It is 
this which gives the election its particular interest in England. 


Sir Joun Macponatp is appealing vehemently to the patriot- 
ism of Canadians. Sir claims, indeed, 
to be as good a patriot as the Premier, but he and his 
party have it against them that the absolute community of 
commercial interest which they would establish with the 
States must bring Canada to within a very short step of 
complete union. It is believed that the prospect is very 
repugnant to a majority of Canadians. They have a dis- 
tinct national feeling ; and it may well be that, considering 
the insolent tone of the extreme Protectionist party in the 
States, they hold, like the Scots who proved recalcitrant to 
the Protector Somerset, that, whatever they might think 
of the match, they love not the manner of the wooing. 
The letter of Archbishop O’Brien shows that there is, at 
any rate, a strong patriotic feeling among the Catholics, who 
are a most important party in Canada, The saying that the 
last rifle fired in defence of the monarchical principle on the 
continent of America would be fired by a French Canadian 
was, no doubt, rhetorical ; but it is believed not to be 
entirely empty. Sir Joun Macponaup has, therefore, a 
strong body of opinion to which to appeal. That he is 
making the appeal at all should of itself decide how the 
sympathies of England should go in this struggle. Sir 
Joun is a Protectionist, but, at least, he is not in favour of 
differential duties directetl inst the mother country. 
There is a possibility that, if his party fails to obtain the 
limited reciprocity they seek, they may turn to Free-trade. 
But the policy of Sir Ricuarp Cartwricut must inevitably 
tend through differential duties against us to union with 
the United States. 


MR. COURTNEY ON SOCIALISM. 


T is, no doubt, well that the Socialists, who are for the 
most part sufferers from the malady of undue serious- 
ness, should undergo a course of treatment appropriate to 
their complaint. The allopathic remedy of ridicule has 
been tried upon many of them with negative—indeed with 
irritant—results ; and it is quite time that gravity should 
have its turn of exhibition. No one is better qualified to 
administer to Socialism a dose of grave economic reasoning 
than Mr. Courtney. He has a thorough knowledge of the 
properties of the medicine, and practised skill in compound- 
ing it; and he is not apt to be tempted into deviation from 
the homeopathic path of solemnity in dealing with his 
solemn patients. For, without entirely denying to Mr. 
Courtney a sense of humour, we may safely say that the 
humorous aspect of things does not obtrude itself upon 
kim in any importunate fashion. It may fairly be pre- 
sumed that it seldom costs him any effort to be serious ; and 
that, consequently, the lecture delivered by hin at Univer- 
sity College last Wednesday evening was not so remarkable 
a performance for him as it might have been for others 
more liable to the temptations of the esprit moqueur. It 
was an excellent discourse throughout; full of shrewd re- 
flection, sound common sense, and economic insight; it 
dealt in a thorough and unsparing, yet perfectly impartial, 
manner with the Socialistic system in its moral, industrial, 
and social aspect ; it examined eudemonistic pretensions 
alike from the material and the intellectual point of view ; 
it discussed Socialism, in short, by the light of Socialist 
predictions and assumptions, from the most plausibly 
pseudo-rational to the most flagrantly absurd ; and—there 
is not a smile in it from beginning to end. 

We think it eminently probable, as we remarked at the 
outset, that this is the proper mode of treating the subject. 
Readers of the highly popular and dismally unromantic 
“ romance ” of the ingenious Mr. Bectamy may here find a 
criticism of that author’s ideal society which does not 
disdain to discuss incolumi gravitate the difficulties of 
the Central Bureau—or Central Brain, as Mr. Courtney 
prefers to call it—in regulating industry without 
markets, fixing prices without money, and performing 
other feats of the same kind. Let the staid Socialist 
ponder over a few sentences of this kind with reference 
to the first of the above-mentioned exploits. “In a 
“ Socialist State the Central Brain must discern the 
“ proper situation of each industry and direct it to be 
“ planted there at the peril of losing the advantage of the 
“change. But all these alterations would bring about 
“ different relations of the quantity of labour involved in the 
“ production of different results, and some correspondi 
“ change in the relation of distribution might be ex d 
“ This repartition would be one of the greatest puzzles of 
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“ the Central Brain.” Or take, again, this analysis of the 
ss of fixing prices without money ; or, in other words, 
of maintaining a fixed ratio between the citizen’s credit- 
notes and the amounts of the various necessaries of life for 
which these notes will be “good.” Such an operation might 
be possible, observes Mr. Courtyey, “if all things always 
“ remained in the same relation to one another ; but as the 
* conditions of their production are and must be—what- 
“ ever the organization of society—continually changing, the 
_“ Brain, which we have already perhaps overweighted ” 
(i.e. in converting it into a “ Universal Labour Agency,” 
and other little matters), “ must be continually rearranging 
“the relation of things to one another without the assist- 
“ ance of commerce in guiding its determinations.” What 
would happen to the Central Brain under these conditions 
is but too painfully certain. A couple of medical men 
would soon have to be sent for to inquire into its state, 
and would feel even less hesitation than seems to trouble 
them under an individualistic system in signing the usual 
certificates. And we doubt whether any rational disciple of 
Mr. Beptamy—but we are relr~sing into that very levity 
to which Socialists so strongly object, and we refrain. As 
the most effectual check to any such unseemly impulse, and 
the best atonement for having yielded to it, we will, in con- 
clusion, refer the earnest Socialist to Mr. Courtyey’s re- 
marks on the literary and artistic aspect of Socialism, from 
which they will see that his gravity does not for a moment 
desert him even in examining the question whether under 
the Socialist system art and letters might be expected to 
flourish. In other words, Mr. Courtney is equal to the 
feat of considering with inflexible solemnity whether the 
city of Looking Backward is a city which fully satisfies the 
literary and artistic ideal. And if that is not being solemn 
enough for the whole Fabian Society, they must indeed be 
hard to please. 


ie COUNT D'HAUSSONVILLE. 

speech which Count p’Haussonvitte has just de- 
+ livered in Nimes is melancholy reading. It makes 
any just-minded man sympathize with the speaker, and all 
the class of Frenchmen of whom he is an excellent repre- 
sentative—and then, withal, it shows how utterly hopeless 
their position is. We should imagine that the only persons 
in France, outside of the very loyal Royalists, who enjoy 
reading it are M. Cifémencravu and other Republicans of 
his stamp. M. p’Havussonvitte set himself to deliver a 
Royalist protest against the last Republican addresses of 
Cardinal Lavicerie and M. Piov. His manner of going 
to work was noteworthy. As his starting point he laid 
it down as a self-evident proposition that these con- 
versions of Conservatives to the Republican Government 
cannot be genuine. He politely acknowledged that they 
may be honest in this sense, that the converts do not clearly 
realize their own motives. They think they have accepted 
the Republic as necessary, and by conviction, but the truth 
is that they are only desperate for the time being. If ever 
the hope of a monarchical restoration revives, their monar- 
chical principles will revive with it. This is precisely what 
M. CLémenceau said in the Chamber during the Thermidor 
debate in a more brutal form ; and this is what Opportu- 
nists and Radicals are for ever saying when Republicans 
are asked to support a more extreme policy than they 
like. _ If you join with the Conse:vatives, is their habitual 
argument, to defend the Church or for any other purpose, 
you are helping the enemies of the existing form of 
Government, men who are really aiming, whatever they 
say, at a counter-revolution, and another unsettlement of 
the nation. If they come among us, it is to betray us. This 
distrust is one of the causes which have hitherto made it 
impossible for the Conservatives to exercise any influence 
on the Republic. When M. p’Haussonvitte goes on to 
denounce the “compromissions” to which so many Con- 
servatives have condescended for mere tactical purposes, he 
will have the sympathy of every man who has any regard 
for dignity or honesty, Also, we can heartily say ditto to 
him when he lays it » HR that no man who believes in the 
monarchical principle can honestly call himself a Repub- 
lican.’ On this point there cannot be two opinions. If 
Cardinal Laviceriz and M. Prov are, indeed, still at heart 
-Monarchists, it. must be acknowledged that they are play- 
ing an equivocal and ashabby part. Count p’HavussonviLLE 
did not say, but he did very plainly imply, that in his 
opinion “ compromissions” of this kind have been the ruin 


‘of the Royalist party, and that an open policy would be not 


only more honourable, but more advan us. 

This language is frank and respectable, and one may per- 
fectly agree with it, when it is considered merely as an 
acofleaiis declaration of principles of conduct. But political 
speeches cannot be treated as merely “in the air. 
must be taken with the circumstances of the case and the acts 
of the man who delivers them. Now there is one event in 
Count p’Havussonvitue’s life which has supplied M. Prov 
with a crushing answer. He was a member of the majori 
of the Constituent Chamber which voted for the Republic. 
He therefore helped to give France the very form of govern- 
ment which he now declares no Frenchman who has been 
a Royalist can sincerely recognize. Now, we can have no 
desire to make a point against Count p’Havssonviiie, 
and we are not unaware of the really very difficult position 
in which the Royalist majority of the Chamber was put by 
its chiefs. Still, let the excuses be what they may, there is 
the fact that this vote was the gran rifiuto of the Royalist 
party in France. If they plead that it was forced on them, 
they still confess that the Republic was an inevitable 
necessity. Whatever it was or is, it was established by 
the act of the Royalists, in the hope that they could 
upset it, no doubt, and with the firm intention of doing 
so, but by them. With that fact recorded against them, 
the chiefs of the Royalists talk of austere devotion to 
principle with a very bad grace, and they can have no right 
to blame other Frenchmen for accepting the form of 
Government which they themselves set up. If they plead 
that the Republic has become Radical and anti-Clerical, 
they are still open to the damaging answer that the way for 
the Radieal victory was prepared by the successive dismissal 
of M. Turers and JuLes Simox—both the deliberate acts 
of the Royalist and Bonapartist Conservatives. Whether 
a Royalist restoration might have been brought about if 
the Comte p—E Cuamporp had been less visionary, his cousins 
more manly, and the whole management of the party more 
intelligent, is an interesting matter of speculation. But the 
facts are that the present Republic was first set up and then 
kept up by the Royalists. It is, therefore, not at all won- 
derful that among the younger members of Royalist families 
a good few should be beginning to ask themselves whether, 
considering that as long as they remain the enemies of the 
Republic they are likely to be powerless, it would not be 
better to accept the Government their fathers made for 
them and form a Conservative party in it. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON FREE LIBRARIES. 


ib the genial speech in which Mr. W. H. Suir moved 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Guapstone for his address at 
the opening of the Free Library in St. Martin’s Lane, the 
member for the Strand Division pleasantly disclaimed the 
adoption of a critical attitude in listening to Mr. GLapsToNE’s 
observations. The remark, however, has a wider applica- 
tion than it derives from the peculiar relations subsisting 
between the two speakers. It is not only when the member 
for a constituency has to welcome a distinguished opponent 
who has come to preside at a local function of a non- 
political character that criticism is, and is rightly, forborne. 
The same forbearance is usually observed—as, indeed, it 
would be ungracious not to observe it—on the occasion of 
all such ceremonies as that to which Mr. GLapstone lent 
mark by his presence and interest by his speech of Thurs- 
day last. An orator of much less eminence would be per- 
mitted to say a good deal on the subject of Free Libraries 
at the opening of one of these institutions without pro- 
voking even a hint of disagreement from any of his hearers, 
to however many statements which some of them regarded 
as more than doubtful he might commit himself. Even the 
sourest of critics would feel that this at any rate was not the 
moment for striking a note of discord. To do so would be as 
ill-conditioned as to descant on the profound uncertainty 
of matrimonial venture in proposing “the health of the 
“bride and bridegroom.” When the ratepayers of 4 
town, or a parish, or some other local division, have esta- 
blished their free library and are about to open it with all 
due pomp and circumstance, and with a roar from some : 
possible, literary) lion, you cannot in common politeness 
less than wish them good luck. The locality has for better 
or worse united itself with that “intense” young woman, 
Popular Culture; and to speculate doubtfully on the 
rudence of the husband in settling so large a dowry on 
tis wife would be extremely bad taste at a moment when 
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you ought to be thinking of nothing but the slipper and 
the rice. 


There are not, of course, the same obligations to reticence 
a few days after the ceremony; but even then one might 
still r good wishes to criticism. Mr. GLApsTONE’s 
, moreover, was the reverse of what he would him- 
self have called a “challenging” one. Indeed it escaped 
the contentious by taking refuge in many places; and what 
safer, nay, what other, asylum is there for a speaker on 
these subjects!—in the platitudinous. His remarks, for 
instance, about the’humanization of manners which has con- 
curred with the spread of education and the enlarged ac- 
cess to books have been anticipated in the line quoted 
by Colonel Newcome, with what a scholar of his period 
described, in speaking of an adversary, asa “zeal which 
“ sometimes led him to overstep the limits of the Latin 
“ Syntax.” All that can be said on that point has been 
emphatically put in the couplet which concludes with that 
startling pentameter, ‘‘ Emollunt mores nec sinuisse feros.” 
But that, of course, is only one side of the question, and 
even on this side of it it is doubtful whether Mr. Giap- 
sToNE did not go beyond his brief a little in talking of the 
“brutal pastimes of two hundred years ago,” as though edu- 
cation alone bad tended to abolish them. The doubt about Free 
Libraries is whether the kind of reading which the Free 
Library facilitates, and the kind of intellectual habit which 
it encourages, do or do not bring with them disadvantages 
more than sufficient to compensate for—but no! The 
happy event is still fresh, and we forbear. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 


ii advertisements are the milestones of social progress and 
prosperity, the signs, or sky-signs, of the times are distinctly 
favourable. p, mustard, and penny journalism figure con- 
spicuously. Cleanliness, as we know, comes next to godliness ; and 
a growing demand for mustard must mean an abundance of meat. 
As for cheap journalism, it is a gratifying indication of the wide 
diffusion of the intellectual light which throws Price’s patent 
candles into shadow. But, talking of the radiance of the rising 
sun over the rosy waves which proclaims the excellence of those 
candles, we are reminded of the recent maissance or renaissance 
of the art of mural decoration. The virtuosos of the classicul 
tificate of the sixth Alexander congratulated themselves on the 
iscovery of the “ grotesques” which had embellished the salons 
of the Romans of the Empire. But the Roman mural art was the 
privilege of the few, whereas nowadays it is the profit of the few 
and the pleasure of the many. Those who run may read, and are 
tempted to loiter. We while away the weary time while we are 
delayed at suburban railway stations by the study of a picturesque 
contempo literature, and even on the rocks overhanging the 
cataracts of Niagara the vendor of patent medicines sets forth the 
virtues of his wares. Possibly the school of advertising by fresco 
and cartoon may be still in its infancy, although already it some- 
times soars to sublimity and sometimes is characterized by chaste 
austerity. We see the muscles of herculean men and of weight- 
carrying Amazons modelled after the masterpieces of Michael 
Angelo in the Sistine Chapel, and a Leonardo or a Holman Hunt 
might have been proud of the wasp-waisted maidens in garb of 
sage-green sipping their cups of our tea at one and ninepence. 
But, at all events, advertising furnishes occupation and wages to 
a m4 of deserving individuals who are fighting the battle of 
life, e artist who is neglected by the dealers and cold- 
shouldered by the Academicians has a new and tolerably re- 
munerative resource. He addresses himself to a wider circle of 
patrons than either Leighton or Millais. The carver and gilder, 
the carpenter, the curious worker in metal, though he may not 
pretend to the genius of a Quentin Matsys, are all called into 
request. The old-fashioned bill-sticker, with his satchel and 
paste-pot, may still survive ; but his days-are numbered, like those 
of the lamp-lighter, who is doomed to disappear in the radiance 
of electricity. And then, to descend to the lower grades, modern 
paccigweim | gives casual employment to the peripatetic sandwich- 
men, who lie grovelling at the bottom of the social staircase. 

We confess we should be more inclined to pity those poor 
fellows did we not remember that all dien-étre is comparative. 
We are ready to read the most pathetic romances in their livid 

and quivering lips. At least nineteen out of twenty seem 

to be qualifying for the wards of an hospital for incurables. 
We dare to say that they are often racked by pain and a prey 
to divers chronic diseases. In easier circumstances they could take 
to cough mixtures and cod-liver oil, and look forward to the daily 
visit of the doctor. The physiognomist might trace in their 
ces the finger-writing of vice, and the moralist might declare 
Without a shadow of hesitation that they are paying the penalty 
of their follies. But if we are all to suffer for our sins, who 
would escape scourging ? In a nipping winter day we shudder to 
think how sadly these scapegoats have fallen out of luck. They 
face the piercing winds in the light and uncompromising paletot 
ofa of emblazoned boards, and it is happy for them, as they 


parade the gutters in broken boots, that the winds from any 
uarter blow along the narrow streets instead of cutting across 
them. Men ahs lee always been outrunning the constable, and 
have left him long years behind—who may have formerly 
belonged to fashionable clubs in St. James’s—now have their 
social gatherings for light lunches and dinners beneath the cool 
arches of the railway bridges. We pity them, and yet we know 
they might have been much worse off before advertising had 
become one of the fine arts, and while ops was but slightl 
tinctured by humanity. In former days the rogue, the debtor, wa 
the dissipated vagabond had to choose between crime and starva- 
tion. Crime was a pretty certain road to the gallows, and to the 
poor debtor, and sometimes to the poor criminal, starvation often 
came slowly but surely, without any possibility of his helping him- 
self. Shut up in Newgate, without the means of giving “ garnish,” 
he was at the mercy of the gaoler, who had the key of 
an oubliette, and served out the pittance of bread and water. 
There was no certainty that a coroner with his jurors and 
inquest would call the tyrant of the dungeons over the 
coals, Nor is there anything more touching in the social 
history of the toy than the thought of the alms dish or the 
basket inscribed “ Remember the poor debtors” that used to be 
let down from a window in the halsea or the Fleet. It 
meant that there were a lot of wretches within who were 
absolutely dependent on casual charity for the possibility of 
keeping body and soul together. Shylock might have sneered at 
the Christian land which put the victim of misfortune under lock 
and key, and then denied him daily sustenance. Now, if the 
worst comes to the worst, the insolvent can go to the relieving 
officer or turn sandwichman. . 

In countries professing to be civilized, that are generations 
more or less behind, similar abuses still prevail. Though the 
Italians are brutal to the brutes, they are generally sym- 
pathetic enough with their fellow-creatures. The charity of the 
convents used to breed beggars wholesale ; yet in Sicilian towns, 
in Calabria, and even at Castellamare, within an easy carriage 
drive of luxurious Naples, we have seen the prisoners crowding 
to the open gratings of their common cell, appealing ew to 
the passers-by for food or the means of buying it. e believe 
that a beggarly allowance of coarse loaves was distributed by 
corrupt and irresponsible turnkeys. When a brigand was tempo- 
rarily laid by the legs, he took things hopefully like a sage 
philosopher. His friends brought him goat’s flesh, wine, and 
cigars, till they came to an understanding with his venal guardians 
as to the terms on which he might have the key of the hills. 
But the decent citizen or devout — who might have been 
“run in” upon bare suspicion could not bribe, and so. had to eke 
out the prison fare by the bounty of the public and the robber, 
who probably was ready enough to share with him. In: the 
Spanish penal settlements at Ceuta the day’s provisions used to 
be flung “ promiscuously” to a mixed mob of ruffianly rascality ; 
the strongest took the lion’s share, and the weakest went to the 
wall, as at the Pool of Bethesda. In the adjacent Morocco, and 
in many other Oriental countries, they manage matters in most 
of the provincial prisons still more economically. There also 
they leave the prisoners to the beneficence of the charitable— 
for does not the Prophet enjoin almsgiving as a port to 
Paradise and its Houris ?—and they dispense with the necessity 
for locks and guards by a regular application of the bastinado. 
So, as the hymn says of the happy Christian child, our sandwich- 
men, though they may be sadly out of luck, have still a good deal 
to be grateful for. 

And, after all, to social failures, with ill-regulated minds, more 
respectable and more regularly paid pursuits might have fewer 
attractions. Between the Bank and the South Kensington 
Museum, between the pedestrians and the carriage-folk, between 
the shop-windows and the elevated knife-boards of the "buses, the 
sandwichmen see life in all its conditions. They may be bullied by 
the police, and they may be martyred by “the rheumatics,” but 
they can seldom be bored. On the other hand, there are well-paid 
but solitary lives which the sociable can hardly contemplate with- 
out an involuntary shudder, It was all very well for old Mr. 
Weller’s misanthrope, who betook himeelf to a ‘pike in his disap- 
pointed maturity and revenged himself on society by levying 
tolls. He observed the frequent transits of the flying coaches ; 
he dribbled out doubtful change to impatient customers, who 
cursed him; and he had the satisfaction of keeping belated 
travellers waiting in the cold and the dark when he had closed 
the gate and turned in for the night. But can we conceive any- 
thing more dismally monotonous than the life at cross-purposes 
of the lonely man who takes charge of a rolling lightship, or 
mounts guard in an isolated lighthouse? He must keep awake 
at night to see to the radiance of his reflectors, under the penalty 
of a conviction for manslaughter on a charge of criminal neglect. 
He spends his leisure working time in scouring and polishing, 
which may expand his chest and keep his arms:in exercise. But 
in the lighthouse, at least, he cannot even stretch his legs, 
unless he goes in for a voluntary treadmill, and keeps grinding up 
and down the spiral stairs. Always before his aching eyes 
stretch the same weary skies, the same unchangi ocean, 
Always the same oppressive sense of his isolation ; with the know- 
ledge that sickness simultaneously with storm may prostrate him 
without the possibility of succour, His distractions are the moon- 
light flights of migrants, when the suicide of snipes and woodcocks, 
dashing themselves against his glasses, may replenish -his larder ; 
and his amusement is taming the terns and the gulls, which he 
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“ the Central Brain.” Or take, again, this analysis of the 
process of fixing prices without money ; or, in other words, 
of maintaining a fixed ratio between the citizen’s credit- 
notes and the amounts of the various necessaries of life for 
which these notes will be “ good.” Such an operation might 
be possible, observes Mr. Courtney, “if all things always 
“ remained in the same relation to one another ; but as the 
“ conditions of their production are and must be—what- 
“ ever the organization of society—continually changing, the 
“ Brain, which we have already perhaps overweighted ” 
(i.e. in converting it into a “ Universal Labour Agency,” 
and other little matters), “‘ must be continually rearranging 
“the relation of things to one another without the assist- 
“ ance of commerce in guiding its determinations.” What 
would happen to the Central Brain under these conditions 
is but too painfully certain. A couple of medical men 
would soon have to be sent for to inquire into its state, 
and would feel even less hesitation than seems to trouble 
them under an individualistic system in signing the usual 
certificates. And we doubt whether any rational disciple of 
Mr. Beptamy—but we are relapsing into that very levity 
to which Socialists so strongly object, and we refrain. As 
the most effectual check to any such unseemly impulse, and 
the best atonement for having yielded to it, we will, in con- 
clusion, refer the earnest Socialist to Mr. Courtyery’s re- 
marks on the literary and artistic aspect of Socialism, from 
which they will see that his gravity does not for a moment 
desert him even in examining the question whether under 
the Socialist system art and letters might be expected to 
flourish. In other words, Mr. Courtney is equal to the 
feat of considering with inflexible solemnity whether the 
city of Looking Backward is a city which fully satisfies the 
literary and artistic ideal. And if that is not being solemn 
enough for the whole Fabian Society, they must indeed be 
hard to please. 


COUNT D'HAUSSONVILLE. 


speech which Count has just de- 
livered in Nimes is melancholy reading. It makes 

any just-minded man sympathize with the speaker, and all 
the class of Frenchmen of whom he is an excellent repre- 
sentative—and then, withal, it shows how utterly hopeless 
their position is, We should imagine that the only persons 
in France, outside of the very loyal Royalists, who enjoy 
reading it are M. Cufémenceavu and other Republicans of 
his stamp. M. p’HavssonvittE set himself to deliver a 
Royalist protest against the last Republican addresses of 
Cardinal p seen. and M. Piov. His manner of going 
to work was noteworthy. As his starting point he laid 
it down as a self-evident proposition that these con- 
versions of Conservatives to the Republican Government 
cannot be genuine. He politely acknowledged that they 
may be honest in this sense, that the converts do not clearly 
realize their own motives, They think they have accepted 
the Republic as necessary, and by conviction, but the truth 
is that they are only desperate for the time being If ever 
the hope of a monarchical restoration revives, their monar- 
chical principles will revive with it. This is precisely what 
CLEMENCEAU said in the Chamber during the Thermidor 
in a more brutal form ; and this is what Opportu- 

nists and Radicals are for ever saying when Republicans 
are asked to support a more extreme policy than they 
like. If you join with the Conservatives, is their habitual 
argument, to defend the Church or for any other purpose, 
you are helping the enemies of the existing form of 

Government, men who are really aiming, whatever they 

say, at a counter-revolution, and another unsettlement of 

the nation. If they come among us, it is to betray us. This 

distrust is one of the causes which have hitherto made it 

impossible for the Conservatives to exercise any influence 

on the Republic. When M. p’HaussonvitiE goes on to 

denounce the “compromissions” to which so many Con- 

servatives have condescended for mere tactical purposes, he 

will have the sympathy of every man who has any regard 

for dignity or honesty. Also, we can heartily say ditto to 

him when he lays it down that no man who believes in the 

monarchical principle can honestly call himself a Repub- 

lican. On this point there cannot be two opinions. If 

Cardinal Lavicrriz and M. Piov are, indeed, still at heart 

Monarchists, it must be acknowledged that they are play- 

ing an equivocal and ashabby part. Count p’HavussonviILLE 

did not say, but he did very plainly imply, that in his 


opinion “ compromissions” of this kind have been the ruin 


of the Royalist party, and that an open policy would be not 
only more honourable, but more advantageous. 

This language is frank and respectable, and one may per- 
fectly agree with it, when it is considered merely as an 
academic declaration of principles of conduct. But political 
speeches cannot be treated as merely “in the air.” They 
must be taken with the circumstances of the case and the acts 
of the man who delivers them. Now there is one event in 
Count p’Haussonvitir’s life which has supplied M. Prov 
with a crushing answer. He was a member of the majority 
of the Constituent Chamber which voted for the Republic. 
He therefore helped to give France the very form of govern- 
ment which he now declares no Frenchman who has been 
a Royalist can sincerely recognize. Now, we can have no 
desire to make a point against Count p’HavssonviL1e, 
and we are not unaware of the really very difficult position 
in which the Royalist majority of the Chamber was put by 
its chiefs. Still, let the excuses be what they may, there is 
the fact that this vote was the gran rifiuto of the Royalist 
party in France. If they plead that it was forced on them, 
they still confess that the Republic was an inevitable 
necessity. Whatever it was or is, it was established by 
the act of the Royalists, in the hope that they could 
upset it, no doubt, and with the firm intention of doing 
so, but by them. With that fact recorded against them, 
the chiefs of the Royalists talk of austere devotion to 
principle with a very bad grace, and they can have no right 
to blame other Frenchmen for accepting the form of 
Government which they themselves set up. If they plead 
that the Republic has become Radical and anti-Clerical, 
they are still open to the damaging answer that the way for 
the Radical victory was prepared by the successive dismissal 
of M. Turers and M. Jutes Simox—-both the deliberate acts 
of the Royalist and Bonapartist Conservatives. Whether 
a Royalist restoration might have been brought about if. 
the Comte pe CuamporD had been less visionary, his cousins 
more manly, and the whole management of the party more 
intelligent, is an interesting matter of speculation. But the: 
facts are that the present Republic was first set up and then 
kept up by the Royalists. It is, therefore, not at all won- 
derful that among the younger members of Royalist families 
a good few should be beginning to ask themselves whether, 
considering that as long as they remain the enemies of the 
Republic they are likely to be powerless, it would not be 
better to accept the Government their fathers made for 
them and form a Conservative party in it. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON FREE LIBRARIES. 


| oe the genial speech in which Mr. W. H. Smita moved 
a vote of thanks to Mr, Giapstone for his address at 
the opening of the Free Library in St. Martin’s Lane, the 
member for the Strand Division pleasantly disclaimed the 
adoption of a critical attitude in listening to Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
observations, The remark, however, has a wider applica- 
tion than it derives from the peculiar relations subsisting 
between the two speakers, Itis not only when the member 
for a constituency:has to welcome a distinguished opponent 
who has come to preside at a local function of a non- 
political character that criticism is, and is rightly, forborne. 
The same forbearance is usually observed—as, indeed, it 
would be ungracious not to observe it—on the occasion of 
all such ceremonies as that to which Mr. Giapstoye lent 
mark by his presence and interest by his speech of Thurs- 
day last. An orator of much less eminence would be per- 
mitted to say a good deal on the subject of Free Libraries 
at the opening of one of these institutions without pro- 
voking even a hint of disagreement from any of his hearers, 
to however many statements which some of them regarded 
as more than doubtful he might commit himself. Even the 
sourest of critics would feel that this at any rate was not the 
moment for striking a note of discord. To doso would be as 
ill-conditioned as to descant on the profound uncertainty 
of matrimonial venture in proposing “the health of the 
“bride and bridegroom.” When the ratepayers of a 
town, or a parish, or some other local division, have esta- 
blished their free library and are about to open it with all 
due pomp and circumstance, and with a roar from some (if 
possible, literary) lion, you cannot in common politeness do 
less than wish them good luck. The locality has for better 
or worse united itself with that “intense” young woman, 
Popular Culture; and to speculate doubtfully on the 
prudence of the husband in settling so large a dowry on 
his wife would be extremely bad taste at a moment when 
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ms ought to be thinking of nothing but the slipper and 
rice. 

There are not, of course, the same obligations to reticence 
a few days after the ceremony; but even then one might 
still prefer good wishes to criticism. Mr. GLapsTone’s 
speech, moreover, was the reverse of what he would him- 
self have called a “challenging” one. Indeed it escaped 
the contentious by taking refuge in many places ; and what 
safer, nay, what other, asylum is there for a speaker on 
these subjects!—in the platitudinous. His remarks, for 
instance, about the humanization of manners which has con- 
curred with the spread of education and the enlarged ac- 
cess to books have been anticipated in the line quoted 
by Colonel Newcome, with what a scholar of his period 
described, in speaking of an adversary, asa “zeal which 


“ sometimes led him to overstep the limits of the Latin 
“ Syntax.” All that can be said on that point has been 
emphatically put in the couplet which concludes with that 
startling pentameter, “ Exhollunt mores nec sinuisse feros.” 
But that, of course, is only one side of the question, and 
even on this side of it it is doubtful whether Mr. Guap- 
STONE did not go beyond his brief a little in talking of the 
“brutal pastimes of two hundred years ago,” as though edu- 
cation alone bad tended to abolish them. The doubt about Free 
Libraries is whether the kind of reading which the Free 
Library facilitates, and the kind of intellectual habit which 
it encourages, do or do not bring with them disadvantages 
more than sufficient to compensate for—but no! The 
happy event is still fresh, and we forbear. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 


I ta advertisements are the milestones of social progress and 
prosperity, the signs, or sky-signs, of the times are distinetly 


favourable. p, mustard, and penny journalism figure con- 
spicuously. Cleanliness, as we know, comes next to godliness ; and 
a growing demand for mustard must mean an abundance of meat. 
As for cheap journalism, it is a gratifying indication of the wide 
diffusion of the intellectual light which throws Price’s patent 


candles into shadow. But, talking of the radiance of the rising 


sun over the rosy waves which proclaims the excellence of those 
candles, we are reminded of the recent naissance or renaissance 
of the art of mural decoration. The virtuosos of the classicul 
= of the sixth Alexander congratulated themselves on the 
iscovery of the “grotesques” which had embellished the salons 
of the Romans of the Empire. But the Roman mural art was the 
privilege of the few, whereas nowadays it is the profit of the few 
and the pleasure of the many. Those who run may read, and are 
tempted to loiter. We while away the weary time while we are 
delayed at suburban railway stations by the study of a picturesque 
contemporary literature, and even on the rocks overhanging the 
cataracts of Niagara the vendor of patent medicines sets forth the 
virtues of his wares. Possibly the school of advertising by fresco 
and cartoon may be still in its infancy, although already it some- 
times soars to sublimity and sometimes is characterized by chaste 
austerity. We see the muscles of herculean men and of weight- 
carrying Amazons modelled after the masterpieces of Michael 
—— in the Sistine Chapel, and a Leonardo or a Holman Hunt 
might have been proud of the wasp-waisted maidens in garb of 
sage-green sipping their cups of our tea at one and ninepence. 
But, at all events, advertising furnishes occupation and wages to 
a Nea | of deserving individuals who are fighting the battle of 
life. e artist who is neglected by the dealers and cold- 
shouldered by the Academicians has a new and tolerably re- 
munerative resource. He addresses himself to a wider circle of 
patrons than either Leighton or Millais. The carver and gilder, 
the carpenter, the curious worker in metal, though he may not 
pretend to the genius of a Quentin Matsys, are all called into 
request. The old-fashioned bill-sticker, with his satchel and 
paste-pot, may still survive ; but his days are numbered, like those 
of the lamp-lighter, who is doomed to disappear in the radiance 
of electricity. And then, to descend to the lower grades, modern 
advertising gives casual employment to the peripatetic sandwich- 
men, who lie grovelling at the bottom of the social staircase. 

We confess we should be more inclined to pity those poor 
fellows did we not remember that all bien-étre is comparative. 
We are ready to read the most pathetic romances in their livid 
faces and rt lips. At least nineteen out of twenty seem 
to be qualifying for the wards of an hospital for incurables. 
We dare to say that they are often racked by pain and a prey 
to divers chronic diseases, In easier circumstances they could take 
to cough mixtures and cod-liver oil, and look forward to the daily 
visit of the doctor. The physiognomist might trace in their 
faces the finger-writing of vice, and the moralist might declare 
without a shadow of hesitation that they are paying the penalty 
of their folliee. But if we are all to suffer for our sins, who 
would escape scourging ? In a nipping winter day we shudder to 
think how sadly these scapegoats have fallen out of luck. They 
face the piercing winds in the light and uncompromising pa 


letot 
of a couple of emblazoned boards, and it is happy for them, as they 


parade the gutters in broken boots, that the winds from any 
quarter blow —~ the narrow streets instead of cutting across 
them. Men who have always been outrunning the constable, and 
have left him long years behind—who may have formerly 
belonged to fashionable clubs in St. James’s—now have their 
social gatherings for light lunches and dinners beneath the cool 
arches of the railway bridges. We pity them, and yet we know 
they might have been much worse off before advertising had 
become one of the fine arts, and while meen was but slightly 
tinctured by humanity. In former days the rogue, the debtor, and 
the dissipated vagabond had to choose between crime and starva- 
tion, Crime was a pretty certain road to the gallows, and to the 
poor debtor, and sometimes to the poor criminal, starvation often 
came slowly but surely, without any possibility of his helping him- 
self, Shut up in Newgate, without the means of giving “ garnish,” 
he was at the mercy of the gaoler, who had the key of 
an oubliette, and served out the pittance of bread and water. 
There was no certainty that a coroner with his jurors and 
inquest would call the tyrant of the dungeons over the 
coals. Nor is there anything more touching in the social 
history of the past than the thought of the alms dish or the 
basket inscribed “ Remember the poor debtors” that used to be 
let down from a window in the Marshalsea or the Fleet. It 
meant that there were a lot of wretches within who were 
absolutely dependent on casual charity for the possibility of 
keeping body and soul together. Shylock might have sneered at 
the Christian land which put the victim of misfortune under lock 
and key, and then denied him daily sustenance. Now, if the 
worst comes to the worst, the insolvent can go to the relieving 
officer or turn sandwichman. 

In countries professing to be civilized, that are generations 
more or less behind, similar abuses still prevail. Though the 
Italians are brutal to the brutes, they are generally sym- 
pathetic enough with their fellow-creatures. The charity of the 
convents used to breed beggars wholesale ; yet in Sicilian towns, 
in Calabria, and even at Castellamare, within an easy carriage 
drive of luxurious Naples, we have seen the prisoners crowding 
to the open gratings of their common cell, appealing sage to 
the passers-by for food or the means of buying it. We believe 
that a beggarly allowance of coarse loaves was distributed by 
corrupt and irresponsible turnkeys. When a brigand was tempo- 
rarily laid by the legs, he took things hopefully like a sage 
philosopher. His frieads brought him goat's flesh, wine, and 
cigars, till they came to an understanding with his venal guardians 
as to the terms on which he might have the key of the hills. 
But the decent citizen or devout peasant who might have been 
“run in” upon bare suspicion could not bribe, and so had to eke 
out the prison fare by the bounty of the public and the robber, 
who probably was ready enough to share with him. In the 
Spanish penal settlements at Ceuta the day’s provisions used to 
be flung “ promiscuously ” to a mixed mob of ruffianly rascality ; 
the strongest took the lion’s share, and the weakest went to the 
wall, as at the Pool of Bethesda. In the adjacent Morocco, and 
in many other Oriental countries, they manage matters in most 
of the provincial prisons still more economically. There also 
they leave the prisoners to the beneficence of the charitable— 
for does not the Prophet enjoin almsgiving as a port to 
Paradise and its Houris ?—and they dispense with the necessity 
for locks and guards by a regular application of the bastinado. 
So, as the hymn says of the happy Christian child, our sandwich- 
men, though they may be sadly out of luck, have still a good deal 
to be grateful for. 

And, after all, to social failures, with ill-regulated minds, more 
respectable and more regularly paid pursuits might have fewer 
attractions. Between the Bank and the South Kensington 
Museum, between the pedestrians and the carriage-folk, between 
the shop-windows and the elevated knife-boards of the ’buses, the 
sandwichmen see life in all its conditions. They may be bullied by 
the police, and they may be martyred by “the rheumatics,” but 
they can seldom be bored. On the other hand, there are well-paid , 
but, solitary lives which the sociable can hardly contemplate with- 
out an involuntary shudder. It was all very well for old. Mr; 
Weller’s misanthrope, who betook himeelf to a ’pike in his disap- 
pointed maturity and revenged himself on society by levying 
tolls. He observed the frequent transits of the flying coaches ; 
he dribbled out doubtful change to impatient customers, who 
cursed him; and he had the satisfaction of keeping belated 
travellers waiting in the cold and the dark when he had closed 
the gate and turned in for the night. But can we conceive any- 
thing more dismally monotonous than the life at cross-purposes 
of the lonely man who takes charge of a rolling lightship, or 
mounts guard in an isolated lighthouse? He must keep awake 
at night to see to the radiance of his reflectors, under the penalty 
of a conviction for manslaughter on a charge of criminal neglect. 
He spends his leisure working time in scouring and polishing, 
which may expand his chest and keep his arms in exercise. But 
in the lighthouse, at least, he cannot even stretch his legs, 
unless he goes in for a voluntary treadmill, and keeps grinding up 
and down the spiral stairs. Always before his aching eyes 
stretch the same weary skies, the same unchanging ocean. 
Always the same oppressive sense of his isolation ; wit know- 
that sickness simultaneously with storm may prostrate him 
without the possibility of succour, His distractions are the moon- 
light flights of migrants, when the suicide of snipes and woodcocks, 
dashing themselves against his glasses, may replenish his larder ; 
and his amusement is taming the terns and the gulls, which he 
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feeds like so many barndoor fowls, if, fortunately for himself, he 
be a lover of animals. Now and then the happy chance of throw- 
ing away their own lives for the salvation of others may come 
to cou us lighthouse-keepers as a welcome excitement, as 
happened on the dim morning when the watchers in the storm- 
‘beaten tower off the Scilly Isles saw seven castaways clinging to 
the wrong side of an irreversible lifeboat, and launched a skiff 
to the rescue, through the surf that was breaking on the rocks. 
We should sooner go up the Jungfrau any day than climb the 
shrouds to the topgallant yards of a thousand-ton ship in a 
breeze. But rather than immure ourselves in the interior of a 
light-tower, we would risk lying out on the slippery yards and 
reefing the frozen canvases of a frigate being buffeted in a 
hurricane off the Horn. Were it not that men think they must 
live, and moreover that there is no accounting for tastes, the 
manning of the mercantile sailing fleets would be as much of a 
mystery to us as the finding hands to stoke the fires in the high- 
pressure engine-rooms of the ocean steamers. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE Board of Trade returns for the first month of the New 
Year are unsatisfactory. There is a falling-off both in imports 

and exports, and the falling-off is very general. To some extent, 
no doubt, this is accounted for by the strike in Scotland ; but that 
ean hardly have exercised so great an influence as to affect the 
country’s entire foreign trade. It has been urged that the severity 
of the weather explains the decrease. But it is to be recollected 
that January 1890 was a very stormy month, so much so that the 


imports showed scarcely any increase on those of January 1889, | 


and the increase in the exports was smaller than had been ex- 
ted. It has been observed by the 7%mes that, as the falling-off 
is very general, there must be special causes to account for it; 
ordinary people would be inclined to think that the very general 
nature of the decrease points to general causes, And we fear that 
‘that is the real explanation; that, in fact, our trade has received 
acheck. The value of the imports last month was 33,741,082/., 
being a falling-off of 4,402,768/, or a little over 11} per cent. 
Except in Chemicals, Oils, and Parcel Post the decrease is general. 
It is toning however, in the raw materials for manufactures. The 
total value of the raw materials was 12,822,239/., being a falling- 
off of 1% million sterling, or about 13? per cent. The greatest 
-decrease is in wool, amounting to nearly 22} millions of lbs. There 
is a falling-off also in alpaca, goat's wool, and woollen rags ; in flax, 
hemp, and jute, and some falling-off in silk. On the other hand, 
there is an increase in raw cotton. It is true that the imports of 
‘wool in January’ 1890 were very large; but the falling-off last 
month was still larger, so that both in quantity and value the im- 
rts last month were smaller than in January 1889. ‘There is a 
falling-off likewise in articles of food, chiefly wheat, wheat- 
meal, and barley. There is some falling-off in tobacco; there isa 
very considerable falling-off in metals, and a large decrease both 
in manufactured and miscellaneous articles. Turning now to the 
exports of British and Jrish produce and manufactures, we find 
the total value last month to have been 19 834,315/., a decrease of 
a little over 1} million sterling, or about 84 percent. Except in 
chemicals the falling-off is general. It is largest in yarns and 
textile fabrics—woollens of all kinds, linen, and cotton. There is 
also a large falling-off in metals, and articles manufactured there- 
from, and in machinery. There is a considerable falling-off in 
articles of food and drink, in raw materials, especially coals, and 
in “ all other articles.” 
There can be little doubt, we fear, that the main cause of the 
decline in our foreign trade last month was the shock given to 
credit by the crisis of November last. It will be recollected that 
the liquidation of Messrs. Baring Brothers made it very difficult 
to discount bills drawn upon London abroad, and consequently 
for a while the import trade was seriously disturbed. Gradually, 
no doubt, facilities will be found by persons engaged in the trade. 
But it would appear that altogether they have not yet obtained 
the accommodation to which they were accustomed. Very natu- 
‘rally other accepting houses in London wished to keep down the 
amount of acceptances out against them; and the new house of 
Baring Brothers has not taken up the whole of the old business. 
Further, it is to be recollected that the crisis caused serious strin- 
‘gency in the money market at home, while immediately after- 
there was even more serious stringency in New York, anda 
disturbance of the money market must more or less have thrown 
all branches of industry out of gear. Lastly, the breakdown in 
South America and the liquidation through which Germany is 
passing have affected the power of some of our largest customers 
to purchase from us. Germany, Holland, Belgium, and some 
other countries of the Continent have taken less coal than in the 
corresponding month of last year. Twelve months ago the coal 
and iron trades in Germany were very active, and prices had been 
run up so that it was profitable to import foreign coal. Now the 
coal and iron trades in Germany are depressed, prices have come 
down, and the consumptive power of the country has fallen off. 
In several other departments there is a decline in the German 
purchases. For instance, lesscotton yarn was shipped last month, 
not only to Holland, Japan, Madras, and Bengal, but in a marked 
also to Germany. There is some falling-of likewise in the 
to the United States. The McKinley Tariff Act, it is 
true, has not had the effect that was generally expected, for the 


elections of October have deterred capitalists from investing large 
sums in new factories. We find, therefore that, though the duty 
imposed upon tin plates has been doubled, the imports of tin plates 
into the United States were larger last month than in January 1890, 
and there is an increase in several other imports. But there is a 
decrease in some important items, as, for example, in cotton manu- 
factures, in linen manufactures, in woollen and worsted manufac- 
tures, in railroad iron, and in iron hoops, sheets, &c. The 
Argentine Republic took more cotton piece goods than twelve 
months ago, but it took less linen, less woollens, less bar iron, 
railroad iron, and hoops; it also took less steam-engines. It is to 
be borne in mind that many of the old orders for the Argentine 
Republic have not been yet completed. But new orders have 
gradually fallen off, and by-and-bye it is almost certain that the 
decline in our exports to the Argentine Republic will increase very 
considerably. Our exports will also decrease to Uruguay. For 
the moment they are large to Brazil; but the probability seems to 
be that capital to carry on the present rate of new public works 
will not readily be found, and that, therefore, after a while, 
Brazilian orders will likewise decrease. Whatever weight, then, 
we may allow to the influence of the severe weather of last month 
and to the Scotch strike, it appears incontestable that trade has 
received a check, not only from the crisis of last November and 
the long-continued stringency in the money market, but also from 
the breakdown in the Argentine Republic and the liquidation that 
Germany is passing through. Another influence that cannot fail 
adversely to affect trade is the depression of the shipping industry. 
Shipbuilding continued extremely large throughout last year, be- 
cause the old orders were not finished ; but new orders are not 
coming forward, and they are very unlikely to come forward, since 
freights are now as low as they were at the worst period of the 
depression that followed the extravagant shipbuilding of 1881 to 
1884. A material falling-off in shipbuilding must necessarily 
affect the prosperity of the coal and iron trades, and a decline in 
them will make itself felt in other branches of trade. 

The loan from the Bank of France to the Bank of England 
falls due to-day, and this week the money is being remitted, 
2 millions out of the 3 millions having been sent up to Wednes- 
day night. The reduction thus being made in the Bank’s reserve 
has, however, not had the effect upon the money market which 
might reasonably have been expected. There is so little demand 
for money in the first place, and the supply in the second place 
is so large, owing to the accumulation of funds in consequence of 
the crisis in November last. Besides, the bill-brokers and dis- 
count-houses argue that the value of money is low upon the 
Continent and in the United States—this week the Bank of the 
Netherlands has reduced its rate of discount to 3 per cent.—that 
there is little fear of a large gold drain, and consequently that 
money will remain cheap here for a long time to come. This 
view appears to us entirely mistaken. This week, as we see, 
3 millions in gold are going from the Bank to Paris. Possibly 
the Russian Government may very soon take a million and a 
half, and as it has also very large balances in London it may 
even take more, while there are sure to be demands for foreign 
countries from time to time. To us, therefore, it seems probable 
that gold will continue to be taken from the Bank for months to 
come, and that in the autumn we shall be in as bad a position 
as we were last year or the year before. 

The silver market has been very dull all through the week, 
An attempt was made in the House of Representatives to force a 
discussion on the Silver Bill passed by the Senate; but it was 
easily defeated, and the Committee to which the Senate Bill has 
been referred delays reporting upon it. Consequently the opinion 
grows that no measure will be carried this Session. As a result 
the price fell at the end of last week rapidly in New York. Here 
in London it went down on Saturday to 46d. per ounce. At the 
beginning of this week it recovered to 46}d., and again fell to 
463d. There is no demand for the Continent, and the Indian 
demand, though somewhat better than last week, is yet small. 
Silver securities have declined with the fall in silver. 

At the Fortnightly Settlements on the Stock Exchange, which 
began on Monday, the banks and discount-houses lent freely at from 
24 to 2} per cent., and inside the House the carrying-over rates were 
found to be exceedingly light ; in many cases brokers were unable 
to employ the money they had got from the banks, even at the rates 
which they had contracted to pay. Home Railway stocks were 
especially scarce. In most instances a rate had to be paid for 
postponing delivery. On international securities rates averaged 
about 2 per cent., and in the American market they ranged from 
about 2} to about 3} per cent. All this points to an unusually 
small account open for the rise. Ever since the crisis last 
November operators have been diminishing their risks, and 
apparently they are continuing to doso. The only department 
in which there is any active speculation is that for gold shares. 
The Home Railway market, though not active, is very steady, 
owing to the good demand for investment and the exceptional 
scarcity of stock. Argentine securities have been depressed 
because of the hitch that has arisen in the negotiations for the 
resale to the Argentine Government of the Buenos Ayres 
drainage and waterworks. There is a hope now, however, that 
the negotiations will be actively resumed, and that some kind of 
arrangement will be arrived at. 

On Friday of last week two leading brokers received telegrams 
purporting to be from a Paris banker, ordering the sale of | 
amounts of Brazilian stock. One of the brokers, finding that t 
market gave way on beginning the sales, telegraphed to the Paris 
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anker for further instructions, and was informed that no such 
order had been given. The other broker, however, went on sell- 
ing, causing a fall of about 5 before he found out that the order was 
forged, and consequently involving himself in a considerable loss. 
It is said that the Paris police have found a clue to the forgery ; 
‘but as yet no arrest has taken place, nor has the Committee here 
adopted the prompt measures with a view to discovery which 
would seem to have been imperative. The object of the forgery 
owas, of course, to cause a fall in the market; but, the instant the 
‘sales ceased, prices recovered to what they had been before the 
selling began. 

A correspondent writes to protest against our classing the 
Canadian Pacific Railway with speculative American railroads. It 
is true, as he points out, that the Company is paying dividends of 
‘5 per cent.—3 per cent. out of a Government guarantee, and 2 per 
cent. from earnings. It is also true that the country is being rapidly 
‘developed, and that the Company’s earnings are growing. But 
we would point out, firstly, that the so-called guarantee is not a 
guarantee at all; it is an annuity granted by the Government for 
ten years, in consideration for the payment of a capital sum, It 
appears to us, therefore, to be not a distribution out of earnings 
but a payment out of capital, and we venture to think that good 
management would enjoin the setting aside every year of a sufli- 
cient sum to replace the original payment to the Government. 
Secondly, we would observe that until a satisfactory explanation 
is given of the very low ratio of working expenses to gross earn- 
ings the investor proper would do well to be cautious in buying 
the shares. And, thirdly, we would ask our correspondent to con- 
sider what may be the effect upon the fortanes of the Company if 
Sir John Macdonald is defeated at the coming elections, and the 
Opposition come into power? Lastly, we would remind our 
correspondent that we were writing, not for the speculative 
investor, who is prepared to take risks, but for the investor pure 
and simple, who demands safety above everything. 


Four per Cent Rupee-paper closed at 774 on Thursday evening, 
showing a fall, compared with the closing price on the preceding 
Thursday, of 14, and the Four and a Half, closing at 79}, shows 
tthe same fall. In the Home Railway market Caledonian Un- 
divided stock closed at 119, showing a fall for the week of 1; the 
Ordinary Preferred closed at 77,a fall of $; and the Deferred, 
closing at 423, shows a fall of 3. On the other hand, London 
and North-Western closed at 179}, a rise for the week of }; 
while Midland stock closed at 152}, a rise of as much as 2}. 
The traffic returns of the Midland Railway Company since the 
beginning of the year have been surprisingly large. South- 
Eastern “A” closed at 941, being a rise of 3. The traflic 
‘returns on most of the lines during the past two or three weeks 
show handsome increases compared with the corresponding weeks 
-of last year. Probably this is due to the termination of the 
Scotch strike and to better weather ; but the market is evidently 
looking hopefully to the working of the current half-year. In 
the American Railroad market the movements for the most 
‘part have been downwards. There is great apathy here, and 
operators are more inclined to sell than to buy. And even in 
New York speculation is very small. Atchison shares closed on 
Thursday evening at 283, a fall compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 24. New York Central closed at 105}, a fall of 3; 
and Pennsylvania shares closed at 53, a fall of 4. But Erie 
Preferred, closing at 55, show a rise of 4. As was to be expected, 
the hitch that has arisen in the negotiations for the sale to the 
Argentine Government of the Buenos Ayres waterworks has 
‘caused a general decline in Argentine securities, and the bad state 
of the country—the falling off in trade, and the distress of the 
population—is telling adversely upon the prices of Argentine rail- 
‘road stocks, Thus Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary stock closed 
on Thursday evening at 1314, a fall of 5 for the week; Buenos 
Ayres Great Southern Ordinary closed at 160}, a fall of 6; and 
Central Argentine closed at 864, a fall of 4. Argentine bonds of 
1886 closed at 74, a fall of « ; and Buenos Ayres Sixes closed at 67, 
also a fall of 1. The continuance of the insurrection has caused 
‘Chilian Four and a Halfs to fall 2 ; they closed on Thursday at 94. 
The South African gold share market has experienced almost a 

meral advance. City and Suburban shares closed at 4} on Thurs- 

ay, arise of } forthe week. Geldenhuis closed at 2;5,, arise of }. 
“Stanhope closed at 34, a rise of }; and Oceana Land shares closed 
at 53, a rise of 3. We need hardly repeat what we have said so 
-often, that gold-mining is one of the most precarious of all 
industries, and that investors, therefore, should leave the risk in 
‘it to capitalists who can afferd to hazard their money. 


THE WEATHER. 


a trap week has been calm and nearly rainless, and, with the 

exception of its fogs, uneventful ; for we have been under the 
‘influence of the anti-cyclone mentioned last Saturday. This same 
anti-cyclone, however, has not been of the usual winter type, for 
it has brought no frost, and the air has been damp, so that at some 
‘stations even a slight drizzle has been sepestell On Thursday 
(the 5th) the mercury touched 30°75 inches in the South of Ireland, 
but since that time pressure has gradually and, on the whole, 
steadily decreased. Al the time readings over the North of Nor- 


way have been very low, and two or three depressions have passed 
over Lapland within the Arctic Circle, but no reports of leey 
gales have reached us. Meanwhile the frost over Southern Ger- 

many has been intense for the season, Munich reporting a mini- 

mum reading of 5° I’. both on Sunday and Monday nights. On 
Tuesday night the cold was not much mitigated, for the thermo- 

meter fell to 7° F., an improvement of only two degrees. The 

anti-cyclone itself has undergone considerable changes in its shape 
and distribution. On Saturday morning it had apparently moved 
eastwards, and the highest readings came from East Prussia, On 
Sunday, however, a new system of high pressure came in from the 
Atlantic, and the barometers in Ireland began to rise again tem- 
porarily. In the interval between these two systems a little rain 
fell, amounting to 0°25 inch in the South of Ireland, and to a little 
less in the Hebrides, where the winds were fresh from the south- 
west. The fogs were locally dense on Saturday and Sunday. On 
the former day in London, in the early afternoon the darkness was 
pitchy, though the air was nearly clear. A young French friend of 
ours told us he was crossing London Bridge at about three o’clock 
and could not see the water. He professed that he liked his expe- 
rience of a London fog! Before sundown, however, the pall of 
cloud which hung over us rolled away. Sunday gave us a fog of 
the orange description ; but, on the whole, it was not so bad as the 
previous day. On Monday the anti-cyclone moved southwards, 
and an easterly breeze set in over Southern England, which cleared 
the sky. At the same time the westerly winds extended down 
the West coast, and on Wednesday we find a fresh westerly gale 
over Mayo and the Hebrides, while an area with readings below 
290 inches lies over the northern part of Sweden. Inasmuch as no 
rain of consequence, except 0°83 inch at Christiansund on Monday, 
has accompanied these disturbances in the North, we cannot con- 
sider them serious, and we may almost congratulate ourselves on 
having at last experienced the fabled halcyon days of February. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


A’ the Fine Art Society's, 148 New Bond Street, is now on 

view a collection of drawings in black and white by Mr. 
Hugh Thomson, an illustrator whose work has lately come into 
prominence, and has increased very rapidly in value since, some 
six years ago, it was first observed in the pages of the Ziustrated 
English Magazine. He has owed not a little to the genius of Ran- 
dolph Caldecott and the talent of Mr. Edwin Abbey, to name but 
two of his eminent predecessors; yet that his own talent is inde- 
pendent, and can speak for itself in its own tones, is now generally 
admitted. His illustrations to Mr. Austin Dobson's latest edition 
of The Vicar of Wakefield have given Mr. Hugh Thomson a 
position very different from any that he held before the publica- 
tion, this winter, of the volume which contained them. It is a 
selection of one hundred and four of the originals for this Gold- 
smith volume which is now exhibited at the Fine Art Society’s. 
Carefully as the engravings were executed, we have but to compare 
them with these original drawings to see how much they lost in 
reduction and processing. An instance is “The Rescue of 
Sophia” (15), where in the engraving one unintelligible black 
dot represents the heads of Sophia and her deliverer, which are 
clearly distinguished in the drawing, while the various blacks 
and greys of the foliage, and the group of figures on the bank of 
the river, lack that subtlety of defined variety of shade which 
the original admirably supplies. 

These drawings have a great charm, due in large part to their 
truth and simplicity. The Vicar is represented as younger and 
Olivia as less comely than we have commonly supposed them to 
be, but there is no argument to be found in the text itself which 
supports an opposite convention. Mr. Thomson has read the 
book very carefully, and almost the only case in which we have 
found him disobedient to it is inthe exceedingly clever drawing of 
the “Large Historical Family Piece” (39), where the Squire As 
put in in top-boots and white breeches, elegantly extended at 
Olivia's feet, although the text particularly says that he was 
painted “in the character of Alexander the Great.” Amongst 
those drawings which most completely, to our mind, render the 
sentiment and humour of Goldsmith, we must mention “ At 
which Jest” (96), the two Miss Flamboroughs in fits of mirth at 
the tender unconsciousness of Moses; Mr. Burchell saving Sophia 
when the ruffian “ with oaths and menaces drew his sword” (97), 
an example of the great superiority of the original drawings 
over the engravings; Thornhill approaching “with a careless, 
superior air” (25); and Moses, returned with the gross of green 
spectacles, saying, “ Dear Mother, why won't you listen to 
reason ? ” (58). r. Thomson's plain, central-English landscapes 
are full of delicate observation; nothing could be more admi- 
rable of its kind than the avenue of poplars in “I played 
one of my most merry tunes” (71), or than the scene thro 
which a happy and simple-minded Moses is galloping to the 
fair (54). vid we were to give any counsel to Mr. Thomson, it 
would-be to study with more and more care the living model. 
His figures look as though he were better acquainted with the 
picturesque appearance of persons in clothes than learned in 
study of the nude. The articulations of his figures are often a 
little doll-like, although their general air is so humorous and 
pretty ; but his improvement, even in this respect, has been so 
rapid that we expect this difficulty to be soon overcome. 

At the Fine Art Society's there is also now open an exhibition 
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of one hundred and fifty drawings in colours by Miss Kate Green- 
away. There could be no more piquant contrast than between 
the delicate and highly-mannered convention of this lady and the 
simple realism of the artist with whom we have just been 
dealing. Miss Greenaway, as an inventor of a new form of 
art, which has received the, for English forms of art, extraordinary 
triumph of captivating and being imitated slavishly by French- 
men, okies all the praise and popularity which she receives, 
and these exquisite little costume-compositions will be widely 
preciated. She is all grace and repose, as Mr. Thomson is 
all activity and robustness. There is a pensive gentleness in 
the faces of her demure little boys and dainty little girls, who 
hover like moths about the honeysuckle porches of her trim 
cottages. The big eyes and tiny mouths of these children, their 
round faces, down which crystal tears occasionally trickle, are 
calm and sweet rather than joyous ; there is no romping in Miss 
Greenaway’s pretty world, and even in the merriest games the 
people of it have the gravity of childhood. ; 
he exhibition consists of the original designs for Miss Green- 
away’s various nursery-books, many of them wreathed in garlands 
‘Of characteristic English flowers, poses of pink peonies, chains of 
roses, tall tiger lilies, or delicate framing lines of slim-stalked 
buttercups, the artist’s love for and knowledge of flowers being 
one of her leading characteristics. If Miss Greenaway’s little 
figures were all sorted out and arranged in rows, it is thus that 
they would appear. On the front bench, a very low one, would 
be seen the solidest, plumpest, and cleanest of babies, many of 
them dressed in large-brimmed hats with plumes; the next row 
would consist of grave little girls and earnest-minded boys of 
tender years ; above these a bench of very slim and rather listless 
maidens in scanty skirts; and beyond those, also, an army of 
delicate and anxious mammas. When one of these frail mammas 
is seen carrying one of the substantial babies the contrast of 
physique is almost distressing. : 

The old-world atmosphere which hangs about Miss Green- 
away’s conceptions of child-life is attractively conventional. Her 
dense, clipped yews form most effective backgrounds. Her groups 
of slim girls clad in pale tints, surrounded by tall flowers as frail 


and fresh as themselves, or of coy tiny couples trotting through | 


gardens, holding solemn converse together, are bewitching. Dut 
where Miss Greenaway seems to us wholly to fail is when she 
attempts to fill in her refined outlines with definite colour, as in 
the more ambitious water-colour compositions in the present 
exhibition. Here her magic seems to fail her, and her work 
becomes flat and commonplace. 

At Messrs. Agnew and Sons’ Galleries, 39 Old Bond Street, a 
collection of drawings is now opened. This forms the third ex- 
hibition now before the public in which the works of our old 
masters of water-colour are given special prominence. We con- 
fess that we fear this may rather strain the loyalty of some of 
those who, while they admit and delight in the distinction of 
early English water-colour painting, conceive that other forms of 
art exist. Between three and four hundred specimens are shown 
at Messrs. Agnew’s, and it is not unfair to say that a very large 

roportion of these must, from the hour of their execution, have 
> merely “ pot-boilers” of secondary value. Copley Fielding 
is the old master who is best represented; no less than nine of 
his drawings, some of them important in size, are hung in this 
gallery. The large “ Rivaulx Abbey” (26) is pale and con- 
ventional ; but “South Downs” (42), although this drawing, 
which belongs to the year 1848, shows signs of fatigue, is very 
fine, with its broad lines of misty distance. A very beautiful 
drawing, dated 1830, is “ Near Eastbourne” (57); this, with its 
windmill on the dune, and the blue sea in the distance, is 
characteristic of Copley Fielding at his best. The examples of 
Turner are numerous. Here is a large “ Carnarvon Castle’ (31), 
of a uniform bottle-green tint, which may be compared with a 
smaller and less ambitious treatment of the same subject by 
*\ W. Sawrey Gilpin (305). Some amateurs will be pleased with 
Turner's “ Norham Castle” (47), and “ Byland Abbey” (268) 
must be admitted to be very fine even by those who cannot detect 
the vaunted charm in many of these Turner drawings. The 
examples of De Wint here exhibited are few of them worthy of 
the name they bear, and display the artist at his least inspired 
moments. 

We confess to a certain curiosity in the dry and conscientious 
founders of water-colour landscape. There is a queer conven- 
tionality in the careful “Old Abbey, Wells” (129), by B. T. 
Pouncey, better known as the engraver of many of Wilson's 
pictures. Thomas Malton was a minor luminary of the same age, 
whose clean and bright “ Old Westminster Bridge” (130) was 
probably executed about 1790. Here are more or less estimable 
examples of better-known men—Barret, Nicholson, Varley, 
Glover, and Thomas Sandby. Among modern drawings we may 
mention a clever study after Waterloo, “ Sauve qui peut” (2), 
by Mr. Gow; “ The Rose” (23), a fair-haired woman in seven- 
teenth-century costume, selecting a flower for her hair, by Sir 
James Linton; a number of very charming studies in the modern 
Dutch manner, of little red villages, by Mr. Wilfrid W. Ball; 
and a variety of the usual landscapes which Mr. Birket Foster 
has for so many years provided. , 

The Twenty-third Exhibition of the Nineteenth Century Art 
Society, in the Conduit Street Galleries, contains nearly fixe 
hundred works of art, but the average of merit is not high. | Mr. 
Leon Little’s “ Drear December” (65) is successful in its render- 
ing of a wintry scene, with all the forlorn gloom that 4 snow- 


covered landscape, canopied by a heavy grey sky, is capable of 
suggesting. Mr. Harry Payne has treated the elaborate costume 
of the 8th Hussars with success in his “One of the Six Hundred” 
(251). Miss L. Block’s careful rendering of a water-stained folio 
volume, Mr. Bompiani Battaglia’s large dark Italian model, 
“ Graziella ” (346), solidly painted, and Mr. Slocombe’s etchings 
are deserving of some commendation. The rest of the exhibition 
is very poor, 

Nor is the thirty-third exhibition of the water-colour drawings 
and sketches of the Dudley Gallery Art Society, at the Egyptian 
Hlall, Piccadilly, much more deserving of encouragement, 
although it comprises more than three hundred specimens. The 
best things in this collection strike us as being the studies of the 
Dolomites (22, 46, 47), by Mr. B. J. Donne; Miss Helen 
O’Hara’s two studies of “ Through the Rain ” (109) and “ Blown 
Back ” (131) of waves advancing against a steady wind; Mr. E. 
Wake Cook's miniature-like “ Madonna del Sasso, Locarno” (93): 
Mr. Charles J. Adams's well-lighted “Quay, Kyle Akin, Skye” 
(50); Mr. Percy Dixon’s good study of sea and sky called 
“Changeless, yet ever changing” (go); and Mr. C. St. John 
Mildmay’s study of granite giants, “ ‘The Colossi, Thebes” (151), 
with the group of real men and cows clustered like Lilliputians 
at their feet. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


night was rendered memorable at the Lyceum by 
a revival of that excellent melodrama The Lyons Mail, in 
which Mr. Irving plays the dual parts of Lesurques and Dubosc. 
It is almost a misfortune that the great success of Much Ado 
about Nothing will not permit of Mr. Irving giving more frequent 
performances of one of the most remarkable creations of his 
genius. It is quite impossible to overpraise his acting in this play. 
We cannot agree with a certain young critic whose appreciation of 
Shakspeare’s comedy above mentioned has the advantage of 
“ differentiating ” with that of almost every other writer who has 
studied the works of the greatest of all dramatists. The young 
gentleman in question observes that the only serious drawback 
to the performance of 7he Lyons Mailis that “ the differentiation 
of the characters is too complete. No one could ever have mis- 
taken the one for the other.” Now those who can remember the 
first performances of The Lyons Mail will perhaps not have for- 
gotten that Mr. Irving originally made the parts so different 
that it really was difficult to bring them together. Since then, and 
especially this year, by an infinite number of delicate touches he 
has contrived to invest each character with distinct attributes, 
emphasizing the physical resemblance and a certain similarity of 
costume to indicate as forcibly as possible to the audience a like- 
ness which in real life occasioned the tragical mistake upon which 
the plot of the play is founded. The most wonderful part of 
Mr. Irving's acting in this piece is precisely the subtlety with 
which he keeps the two characters so distinct, and yet renders 
them sufficiently alike to account for the extraordinary circum- 
stances in which they figure. Mr. Terriss’s Courriol is a charm- 
exhibiting but one fault. When he says, 
“ M. Dubosc, I condescend to dirty my hands with gold,” he should 
surely for once show the tiger under the smooth manners of the 
dandy. All the other parts, which are much subordinated to the 
principal, were admirably tilled. The incidents of the robbe 
of the mail in the first act are very picturesquely contrived, 
but we might object that there is not sufficient deliberation in the 
manner in which the spoil is divided amongst the robbers. 

The young critic whom we have just mentioned condescends in 
the pages of a weekly contemporary for which he writes to assure 
us that the world is much exercised over his opinions, and that he 
“can scarcely open a paper without finding himself accused of 
having said that Shakspeare had no wit.” [very one has a right 
to his opinions, and so of course has the writer in question, who, 
it seems, according to his own account, is afflicted with a chronic 
disease, which he calls “a congenital incapacity to relish the 
literature of Mr. A. C, Calmour,” and this, toakt ess, in his pre- 
sent condition, prevents him appreciating the wit of Much Ado 
about Nothing, which he thinks, forsooth, is “ strained.” It can 
matter very little to the world whether the young gentleman, who- 
is possibly jaundiced by the effects of the strange malady brought 
about by a too close application to the works of the author of the 
Amber Heart, “swallows Shakspeare holus bolus at one gulp ” or- 
not. Indeed, it might be as well if he did, and choked himself, 
metaphorically speaking, in the effort, thereby sparing us further ex- 
hibitions of his late lack of good taste. Mr. Calmour, it seems, “ meets. 
him with a compassionate magnanimity which awes and humiliates 
him.” This is majestically unkind on the part of the author of 
A Gay Lothario, but it seems happy in its results; for surely it is 
satisfactory to know that one who thinks the public occupies itself” 
so much about him is still capable of experiencing “ mingled feel- 
ings of awe and humiliation.” When the critic in question 
chooses he can write as sensibly and as cleverly as any one could 
wish, but he must for his own sake, if he still wishes to merit 
appreciation, be a little more modest, and, above all, cease from 
slinging ink at the Bardof Avon. Still, we must forgive him, for,. 
as Cleopatra says, he is yet in his “salad days, and green in judg- 
ment.” He will surely in due time return to the modest paths of 
a short while ago, and remember that he is not as yet even 
M. Francisque Sarcey. 

. Itis a remarkable fact that Alexandre Dumas’s most imagine- 
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tive novel, Monte Cristo, has never been successfully dramatized, 
although it contains a number of eminently dramatic situations. 
The dramatists—and there have been many—who have attempted 
to make a play out of this fascinating story have possibly been 
confused by the wealth of material at their disposal, and have 

roduced a series of tableaux rather than a consecutive play. 

e hero of Monte Cristo in the novel is interesting, but in the 
drama becomes, after his escape from the Chateau d'If, a sort of 
vindictive deus ex machind, killing off his enemies at the end of 
each act without much apparent reason; for there is not the time 
in the course of a short evening's entertainment to explain why 
he should hate half the company with such fateful purpose. He 
soon develops into a priggish nuisance who mixes up a great deal 
of engrherk morality with an equal proportion of deadly un- 
charitableness. Moreover, he is never himself, but always dis- 
guised as a sailor, a convict, a priest, and finally as an impossible 
and aggressively rude millionaire. In short, Monte Cristo is 
useless for dramatic purposes. To make him interesting on the 
stage would require a prologue in five acts and a play in fifty. 

An average London audience likes a concise story, and 
this they will never get in Monte Cristo, even as given at the 
Avenue Theatre. Therefore we fear that, notwithstanding Mr. 
Henry Lee's excellent staging and the capital acting of his com- 

ny, he will be obliged to look about him for another piece, if 
1e wishes to obtain that encouragement’ which his evident capa- 
bility as a manager should command. When we consider the 
small size of the stage, it is quite surprising to see how much 
Mr. Lee has been able to do with his rather unwieldy melo- 
<lrama. The illuminated gardens of the Countess de Moncerf 
and the view in the thicket of the Forest of Vincennes are as 

stage-pictures as can be seen in any theatre in London. 
We do not hesitate to say, moreover, that there is not e« better 
all-round troupe of players now before the footlights than the 
present Avenue Company. Mr. Lee himself is an excellent 
actor, although rather prone to exaggeration, probably the result 
of having played a great deal in very large American theatres. 
‘There were parts of his impersonation of the much-disguised 
Noirtier which were quite admirable; but when he assumed the 
character of the Jewish pedlar he produced only noisy caricature. 
Mr. Charles Warner, as Monte Cristo, exhibited throughout a 
profound knowledge of what is known in theatrical parlance as 
“reserve force.” In the prison scene he was his old self, intensely 
yet artistically melodramatic. The “Gods” cheered him to the 
echo. We preferred his imposing acting in the scene in which 
he figures in the disguise of a priest. Mr. E. H. Vanderfelt, a 
very young actor of marked talent, played the small réle of 
Albert, Monte Cristo’s son, with much sincerity and natural 
pathos. Miss Millward, whose methods are stagey, was an ex- 
ceedingly artificial Mercedes. Far better was the Carconte of 
Miss Elsie Chester, who gave a picturesque and strongly-drawn 
sketch of an old French hag, full of well-thought-out detail, 
which interested the audience through a long scene, which other- 
wise would have been unendurably tedious. A word of praise is 
due to Mr. J. G. Taylor for his Caderouse, and to Mr. J. R. 
Crauford for his able performance of Villefort. 

Tommy is an invertebrate but pretty little one-act comedy, by 
Mrs. E. S. Willard, first performed at the New Olympic last 
Monday night. It introduces the audience to a Quaker family, 
more remarkable even than the one which figures so conspicuously 
in The Dancing Girl. Students of Calderon will remember his 
wonderful play Za vida es sueito, in which a youth is abstracted 
from all association with the fair sex until he is twenty-one years 
of age, when he accidentally meets a pretty girl, and of course 
immediately falls in love with her. Calderon’s hero, however, is 
locked up in a carefully guarded fortress, Mrs. Willard’s 
young Quaker lives at home with his mother and a housemaid; 
but the only other woman he has ever come across is a certain 
Miss “Tommy,” a rompish young personage, evidently well 
acquainted with the rather exasperating ways and tricks of Miss 
Hoyden and Nan, “the Good-for-Nothing,” and who, by dint of 
making herself a nuisance in a quiet household, wins the heart of 
the Quaker lad, and of course eventually marries him. Fortu- 
nately the heroine was played with considerable sparkle by Miss 
Lillie Belmore, else we fear Mrs. Willard’s trifle would not have 
escaped premature extinction. As it is, it amuses, and has been 
tavourably received, 

Tommy is followed by a revival of Mr. G. R. Sims's Lights 
-0’ London. Needless to enter into details of a piece which is so 
popular, and which, with considerable originality, bears a marked 
impress of the influence of Charles Dickens, especially in the 
scenes illustrating life among “ the submerged tenth.” Mr. 
Wilson Barrett as the outcast, Harold Armytage, is excellent. 
Mr. George Barrett as Jarvis the showman plays with remark- 
able skill a character which appears to have wandered out of the 
pages of The Old Curiosity Shop. Bess Marks is about the 
impest heroine on the modern stage, and surpasses in the arts of 
bemoaning her fate and even Mrs. Haller. We 
should have preferred seeing Miss Winifred Emery in a part 
better suited to her talents. Needless to say she makes the 
most of her opportunities and is always graceful and in- 
teresting. 

It was perhaps providential that Dr. Aveling should have taken 
pon himself to read to the members of the Playgoers’ Club on 
“Tuesday night- Ibsen's Ghosts, or we might have been inflicted 
with a matinée of this unsavoury play. The “ Master” 
in this nasty deals mainly with incest and hereditary 


insanity ; excellent subjects, no doubt, for discussion in scientific 
circles. But so long as young girls continue to be the chief orna- 
ments of English theatres, Ghosts will, we trust, only haunt the 
resorts of Dr. Aveling and other Ibsenites, and not thrust them- 
selves upon wholesome-minded people in decent places of 
amusement. 

To-night, The Cabinet Minister at the Court is played for the 
last time. The theatre remains closed from Monday until Thurs- 
day evening, when the first performance of Mr. K. R. Lumley’s 
new farce, The Volcano, takes place ; whilst a new modern comedy 
by Mr. C. Coghlan, entitled Lady Barter, is in active preparation 
at the Princess's. In this piece Mrs. Langtry will appear as the 
heroine and the author himself as the hero. 

The Parvenue will be produced at the Globe on Wednesday 
evening next, and towards the end of the month Mr. Haddon 
Chambers’s The Idler will be performed at the St. James’s—with 
a very strong cast. 


KING JOHN AT OXFORD. 


HERE is, perhaps, a tendency to take the efforts of histrionie 
amateurs somewhat too seriously. Crowds of applauding 
friends ; long “ notices” in the leading journals; special mavinées 
honoured by the presence of eminent members of the “ profession,” 
all tend to give an éclat and a prominence to the doings of the 
undergraduate histrions, which may serve to place their perform- 
ance inmisleading perspective. But the work done by the O.U.D.S. 
in the last few years has been so good, their enterprise has been 
so bold, and their productions have been staged with so much lavish 
taste, that they may claim to be judged by a somewhat higher stan- 
dard than that which is usually—and justly—applied to amateurs, 
Last year they produced, and with conspicuous success, Browning’s 
Strafford. This year their choice has fallen upon Ainy John, and 
if crowded houses are to be accepted as a criterion of success, it is 
obvious that it has been more than abundantly achieved. To 
our thinking, the Society shows no less of wisdom than of spirit 
in selecting one of the tragedies less frequently seen on London 
boards. There are obvious reasons—and weighty ones—-why King 
John is comparatively rarely played. It is not to be pretended 
that it is a first-rate acting play. It lacks coherent motive; the 
action is disconnected, iol the impressive situations are few. 
Such continuous motive as there is centres, of course, around the 
fate of Arthur; but that “serves rather as a pretext than a 
purpose”; and thus, though there are many passages of telling 
declamation, the interest of the spectator is not coherently main- 
tained. x 
Of individual characters, incomparably the best and strongest 
is that of the Bastard Faulconbridge. In the present production 
it is played with admirable skill by an old member of the Society 
who has done yeoman service in the past, Mr. Alan Mackinnon, 
We have frequently had occasion to write warmly of the work 
done by Mr. Mackinnon in connexion with the O. U. D.S., but 
never before has he played with anything like the same fire and 
abandon. Judged by any standard, Mr. Mackinnon’s conception 
and performance of the part would be entitled to high praise. 
King John is played by Mr, Irving of New College, and it is 
clear that nature has not denied to the son the gifts so freely 
lavished upon his illustrious father. The part is exceedingly 
trying, but Mr. Irving’s performance gives evidence of most 
conscientious and careful study. Moreover, on the stage he is 
always graceful, picturesque, and interesting, never sinking into 
the dull or commonplace. Ie is seen at his best in the death-scene, 
which is altogether a remarkably impressive bit of acting. After 
Messrs. Irving and Mackinnon, Mr. Lechmere Stuart and Mr. E. H. 
Clark claim attention. They are both old members of the Soviety, 
and their experience stands out in marked contrast to the obvious 
inexperience of many of those by whom they are surrounded, 
Mr. Lechmere Stuart plays Pandulph, and, aided by an admirable 
make-up, plays it exceedingly well, though there is an occasional 
tendency to forget the dignity of the Cardinal, and lapse into the 
tones, if not the gestures, of low comedy. It was curious and 
interesting to note the enthusiasm with which the King’s anti- 
Papal utterances and his bold defiance of the Cardinal were re- 
ceived by the audience. Mr. E. H, Clark, who is responsible also 
for designing the very beautiful scenery which has been painted 
for this production, plays Hubert de Burgh, Of all the cha- 
racters in the play, this is undoubtedly the most sympathetic, and 
there was a real touch of feeling and pathos in Mr. Clark's scene 
with the young Arthur. The latter part found a most engaging 
representative in Miss Mabel Hoare—a clever child who has 
already seen a good deal of the footlights. Of the rest of the 
male performers, it is neither easy nor necessary to say much, 
The weak feature of the performance is precisely that in which 
we should expect to discover most strength in an undergraduate 
society—namely, in the playing of the minor characters, lt is herve 
that the present production most conspicuously fails. There was 
a disposition on the part of a portion of the audience to “guy” 
some of their friends who appeared in minor characters—a pro- 
ceeding as senseless as it is otfensive—but this apart, the playing 
of the minor parts was less satisfactory than we have a right to 
expect. If one exception may be made, it must be in favour of 
the gentlemen who appeared in the battle outside the walls of 
Angiers. We have rarely seen a more realistic stage-fight, 
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As usual, the Society have been fortunate enough to secure 
the assistance of some experienced lady amateurs. Mrs. Charles 
Sim, to whose kindness the O.U.D.S. have been frequently 
indebted, plays Constance, It is a well thought out and con- 
sistent bit of acting, but we have seen Mrs. Sim to greater 
advantage on other occasions. The part of Queen Eleanor was 
entrusted to Miss Ffytche, and that of Blanche of Castile to 
Miss Dowson ; both performances are praiseworthy and successful. 

King Jokn is put on the stage with exemplary care and effect. 
The scenery designed by Mr. Clark has been well executed by 
Mr. E. R. Jones, and the costumes are more than adequate. Not 
a little of the effective staging of the part is due to the generous 
kindness of Mr. Henry Irving, who has allowed the ample resources 
of the Lyceum armoury to be drawn upon for the chainmail used by 
the conflicting hosts of Englandand France. The beautiful tapestries 
which graced the stage during the fourth act were‘ also lent from 
the Lyceum. The present production has one great advantage 
over its predecessors, which it would be exceedingly ungracious 
not to mention. In place of the dull black-coated players to whom 
it is usually assigned, the orchestra was filled by a bright array of 
young ladies, who played some admirable selections under the ex- 
perienced baton of Lady Radnor. Indeed it can hardly be doubted 
that large numbers of those who have thronged the theatre during 
the past week have been attracted by the chance of hearing “ Lady 
Folkestone’s Band.” 

Carpings are still to be heard at Oxford as to the policy of per- 
mitting the undergraduates to spend so much time on these 
theatrical productions. So long, however, as the O.U.D.8. con- 
tinue to produce Shakspearian plays with so much care, and with 
so much success, the opposition to their existence is hardly likely 
to prevail. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


Vas Fourth Symphony Concert, which took place on the 29th 
ult., in spite of the badness of the weather, attracted the 
largest audience to St. James’s Hall which has hitherto attended 
any of these excellent concerts this season. The announcement 
that Mme. Albani would sing the Scena and Air from Der 
Freischiitz “ Ceise, leise,” and “Isolde’s Liebestod” from 
Wagner's Tristan, had doubtless much to do with this; but in 
addition to these two numbers the programme contained much 
that was attractive. The Symphony was Mozart's lovely work 
in G minor, one of those truly inspired compositions which no 
musician tires of hearing. By way of novelty, a Symphonic 
Poem bearing a motto from Shelley’s Epipsychidion, the com- 
position of Mr. Percy Rideout, was brought forward for the first 
time. At the composer's request, no analysis of the work was 
printed in the programme-book. Whatever may have been the 
reason for this course, there is much to be said in favour of 
leaving a new work to make its own impression on an audience, 
especially since of late the Analytical Programme has shown a 
tendency to become critical rather than analytical, and to 
attempt to influence the judgment of the public previous to the 
performance. Mr, Rideout’s work is sufficiently simple to need 
no analysis. His thematic material is not uninteresting, but un- 
fortunately it shows such strong signs of Wagner's influence as to 
seem quite devoid of individuality. His orchestration is excel- 
lent, and the whole work shows considerable promise. Of Mme. 
Albani’s two solos, the Fretschiitz Scena was the more enjoyable. 
Since the days of Mlle. Tietjens no finer performance has been 
heard, and it gave rise to feelings of regret that so admirable a 
singer should be so seldom heard on the operatic stage. The 
very exacting “Liebestod” was sung with great pathos and 
earnestness ; but Mr. Henschel did not succeed in keeping the 
orchestra sufficiently subdued, and at times the singer's tones 
were almost drowned by the loudness of the accompaniment. 
The programme also included Mendelssohn's “ Hebrides ” Over- 
ture and Wagner's “ Kaisermarsch,” both of which were adequately 
played by the band. 

The Popular Concert at St. James's Hall on the afternoon of 
the 31st ult. did not bring forward any novelties, but consisted 
entirely of familiar works. The programme began with Beet- 
hoven’s string Trio in G major, Op. 9, No. 1, which was played by 
Mme. Neruda, MM. Straus and Piatti, with a correctness and 
attention to light and shade which deserves great praise. The 
pianist was Mlle. Eibenschiitz, who chose us her solo Men- 
delssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Op. 35, and played, 
for an encore, the same composer's “ Lied ohne Worte,” Book Pe 
No. 1, besides taking part in Schumann's pianoforte Quintet, Op. 
44, which ended the programme, In the latter work, as in the 
same composer's pianoforte Quartet, Op. 47, in which she was 
heard on the following Monday, the contrast of her impetuous 
style beside the somewhat staid playing of the other artists was 
very marked. If the pianist had exercised a little more self- 
restraint, and the strings had borrowed a little of her spirit, the 
result in both cases would have been more satisfactory. The 
remainder of Saturday's programme consisted of two numbers 
from Franz Ries’s Third Suite for Violin and Pianoforte, 
excellently piget by Mme. Neruda, and of songs by Ambroise 
Thomas and Mendelssohn, in which Mr. William Nicholl con- 
firmed the good opinion created by his singing at a previous 
concert of this series. On Monday, the 2nd inst., the Prince and 
Princess of Wales were present, and the late Niels Gade’s Octet 
for Strings in F formed the principal feature of interest in the 


rogramme. It is by no means an inspired work, full of the 
influence of Mendelssohn, and hardly likely to live long. Mlle. 
Eibenschiitz repeated her very striking performance of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C minor, Op. 111, playing with even greater effect than 
on the previous occasion. For an encore she chose the “ Echo” 
from Bach’s “ Ouverture dans la maniére frangaise.” The vocalist 
was Mr. Hirwen Jones, who replaced Mr. Orlando Harley. His 
selection of songs was not a very good one, with the exception of 
the fine air, “I'll sail upon the dog-star,” from Purcell’s Fool's 
Preferment, the revival of which deserves acknowledgment. On 
Saturday afternoon last Signor Piatti introduced a new Sonata 
for Violoncello and Piano Son the pen of Herr Emanuel Moor, 
a young Hungarian composer whose name is almost unknown in 
this country, although the work performed at Saturday’s concert 
is numbered Op. 22. It is a well-written composition, but does 
not show signs of much originality. The best parts are the melo- 
dious Adagio, and portions of the final Allegro; the subjects of 
the latter are eet ene | The greater portion of the programme 
of this concert was occupied by Schubert's Octet, Op. 106, which 
was played with the utmost care and—except for the modifica- 
tions of the first-violin passages in the coda of the Finale—with 
strict accuracy, thus affording a pleasant contrast to the perform- 
ance of the same work at a previous concert this year. The 

ianist was Herr Schinberger, who joined Signor Piatti in Herr 

oor’s Sonata, and also played a Nocturne of Chopin’s and a 
Hungarian Dance of his own. Mr. Santley, though not in the 
best of voice, was vociferously applauded for his singing of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s “Thou’rt passing hence” and Schubert’s 
seldom heard “ Der Schiffer.” ith the return of Dr. Joachim 
the interest of the Popular Concerts always revives. Last 
Monday was the great artist’s first appearance this season, and a 
very large audience assembled to greet him. It was at once ap- 
parent, in Brahms’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Horn, which 
opened the concert, that there was no diminution in the qualities 
which have justly raised him so far above all other performers. 
The same artistic insight into a composer's meaning, combined 
with absolutely perfect technique, and that indefinable grandeur 
of style which Dr. Joachim alone possesses, were displayed in 
the Trio, the Romance from his own Hungarian Concerto, the 
Hungarian Dance of Brahms’s (played as an encore), and in 
Beethoven's Septet, in all of which he took part. The interest 
of this extremely attractive concert was fully sustained by the 
playing of Miss Fanny Davies, who took the pianoforte part in 
the Trio (in which the horn was played by that excellent performer, 
Mr. Paersch), and besides accompanying Dr. Joachim’s solos 
ps admirably-finished performances of Schumann’s Romance in 

sharp, Op. 28, No. 2, Mme. Schumann’s Scherzo in D minor, 
and (for an encore) one of Mendelssohn’s Seven Characteristic 
Pieces. The vocalist was Mme. Bertha Mcore, who was not well 
suited in either of her songs. 

The second Concert of the Bach Choir’s season was given last 
Tuesday evening at St. James’s Hall to a larger audience than 
usually assembles at these interesting performances. This was 
the more gratifying as the programme was entirely drawn from 
the compositions of the great Leipzig Cantor. It comprised 
two of his finest Church Cantatas—namely, “Ich hatte viel 
Bekiimmerniss” and “O ewiges Feuer”; the unaccompanied 
Motet, “ Singet dem Herrn”; a Concerto in G major for Violin, 
Two Flutes, and String Orchestra, and a Partita in E major 
for Violin solo. The choral singing was, on the whole, up 
to the usual standard attained by the Choir, though im- 
provement in the way of attack would be an advantage, the 
sopranos especially being frequently at fault in this respect. T 
way in which the pitch was kept up in the long unaccompanied 
Motet was deserving of all praise. The soloists were Mrs. 
Iiutchinson, Miss Hilda Wilson, Messrs. Hirwen Jones and 
Plunket Greene, all of whom sang the extremely difficult and 
sometimes thankless music with evident zeal and deep artistic 
feeling. ‘the curiously secular duet for sopano and baritone, 
“Komm, mein Jesu,” was especially well sung by Mrs. Hutchin- 
son and Mr. Greene, and Miss Wilson gave all possible effect to 
the air “ Wohl ench, ihr auserwiihlten Seelen” in “O ewiges. 
Feuer.’ Mr. Hirwen Jones would do well to take a few lessons 
in the pronunciation of German; at present his deficiency in this. 
respect forms a serious blot upon an otherwise very intelligent 
style. The solo Partita was played magnificently by Dr. 
Joachim, who was also associated with Messrs. Barrett and 
Tootill in the Concerto. The latter is not one of the com "s- 
most interesting works, though, needless to say, its execution at 
Tuesday's concert left nothing to be desired. 

On Wednesday evening the Royal Choral Society performed 
Gounod’s Zedemption at the Albert Hall. The work is not 
one which lays great demands upon a chorus, and its simple 

art-writing is mere child’s play to the forces Mr. Barnby 

as trained with so much care and success. Successive hearings. 
are not likely to cause the estimate in which the Redemption is 
held by musicians to be modified favourably ; but, to judge by the 
crowded state of the cheaper seats last Wednesday, its ae A 
melodies and mixture of superficial sentiment and religious feel- 
ing atone with a section of the public for its wearisome repeti- 
tions and commonplaces. It certainly could not be heard to- 
much greater advantage than under Mr. Barnby, and the solos 
were all excellently sung by Mme. Nordica, Miss Kate Flinn, Mme.. 
Belle Cole, Messrs. Iver McKay, Henry Pope, and Watkins Mills. 
Mme. Nordica’s singing of “ From Thy love as a Father” secured. 
the usual encore. 
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Among the numerous minor concerts of the past fortnight, 
brief mention must suffice of the recital given on the afternoon of 
the 30th at St. James’s Hall by the wonderful child-violoncellist, 
Jean Gérardy, at which he in every respect confirmed the favour- 
able opinion expressed of his playing on a previous occasion. He 
was heard in two movements from Molique’s Concerto in D, and 
in other solos by Radoux, Bach, Popper, Bruch, Schumann, and 
Davidoff. The programme also included songs by Mr. Plunket 
Greene and violin solos by M. Johannes Wolf. Space will not 
allow us to do more than chronicle the performance by Miss | 
Holland’s Choir at Westminster Town Hall, on Saturday last, of 
Mr. A. J. Edwards's melodious and well-written oratorio, 7'he 
Ascension; the musical and lyrical recitals given by Miss 
Adelaide Detchon—a performer of distinct originality and con- | 
siderable charm—at Princes’ Hall on the 4th and 7th inst.; and 
the Pianoforte Recital given by Herr Bernhard Stavenhagen at 
St. James’s Hall last Tuesday afternoon. 


THE REMENYI CONCERT. 


MONGST the concerts that have been given of late, that 
of the celebrated Hungarian violinist, Edouard Reményi, 
is perhaps the one that has created the greatest interest, and 
rightly so, in the minds of the general music-loving public. 
ost other musicians would probably have had their chances of 
success considerably handicapped by the fact of giving a concert 
at a distance from London only to be covered by twenty minutes 
in a railway train; but the hundreds of peep who came out 
of the ial trains on arriving at New Eltham last Thursday 
afternoon, and who filled Colonel North’s immense new picture- 
gallery, would seem to testify to the fact that, when the attrac- 
tion is sufficiently strong, even the lazy Londoner will condescend 
to displace himself, as our French neighbours would say. A 
certain amount of interest was attached to the fact of the con- 
cert being the closing one of M. Reményi’s twelve years’ tour 
round the world; for he left on Thursday evening, immediately 
after the performance, for Paris and Buda-Pesth, in both of 
which capitals triumphal addresses of welcome from his com- 
patriots await him. 

The concert began with Mendelssohn’s “Concerto” for piano 
and violin, admirably rendered by the great violinist ; the chro- 
matic scales of chords, which-are so uliar a characteristic of 
the Andante, and the delicacy as well as the sparkling nature of 
the brio in theAllegretto non troppo, being interpreted ina way that 
called forth the greatest enthusiasm on the of the audience. 
In the “ Paraphrase de Concert,” which M. Reményi has adapted 
from Schubert, the violinist played alone without any accompani- 
ment, and, indeed, one was not aware that an accompaniment was 
required, so full and powerful was the tone brought out of the 
Stradivarius that has accompanied M. Reményi on his lengthy 
travels. Sarasate’s well-known “Zapateado” followed; but, 
though always charming, those particular Spanish dances are 
so completely identified with the individual style of execution 
clegtel by the composer that they seem a trifle tame under any 
one else’s fingers. But whatever trifling adverse criticism might 
be made on the “ Zapateado,” nothing but unbounded praise must 
be given to M. Reményi’s rendering of his own transcription of 
Chopin’s Mazurka in 5 flat, that wonderful expression of Chopin's 

mius and nationality, wherein the mournful wail of Slav music 
is interrupted, as it were, by the clank of spurred heels, as the 
national Polish dance resumes its rhythmic sway, blotting out sad 
memories of conquest. The mingled fire and pathos, strength 
and delicacy, of M. Reményi’s Playing of this work, wherein he 
has embroidered all manner of technical difficulties for the 
delight of his audiences and the dismay of would-be followers 
in his footsteps, were more than remarkable, and it was 
not surprising that the audience were with difliculty pacified 
without the encore for which they clamoured. Amongst his 
other items, M. Reményi played an Andante from a Violin 
Concerto, expressly written for him by Mr. George Clutsam (who 
accompanied him throughout the concert), a refined and scholarly 
composition, and cl the concert with Nos. 21 and 24 of 

ini’s celebrated series of twenty-four Capriccios, to which, 
at Colonel North’s particular request, he consented to give, as a 
valedictory encore, the eve n “ Home, Sweet Home,” played 
with a tenderness and patios that will probably have made a 
lasting impression on his hearers. To lighten the labours of the 
veteran violinist, Miss Minna Fischer and Mlle. Antoinette 
Trebelli sang several songs ; and Mr, Fred. Dawson, a promising 
young pianist, gave proof of remarkable agility and power in his 
rendering of Tausig’s arrangement of Weber's “ L’Invitation 4 la 
Valse” and Liszt's “ Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. XII.” ; though, 
perhaps, the underlying feeling and sentiment of both works some- 
what escaped his apprehension. 


MAID MARIAN. 


E must hesitate to accord Mr. de Koven the welcome almost 
in the light of the coming composer that has been accorded 


to him by some complacent critics. He has gifts and capacity, 
but not to the extent some who have written about him | 
would have us believe. [His airs are tuneful and quite free 


from vulgarity, and, though his orchestration strikes us as that 
rather of a careful student than of a master, he possesses con- 
siderable taste and feeling for his art. Maid Marian has pleased 
its hearers so much that more work from the same hand will 
doubtless be demanded, and we are inclined to think that the 
composer will improve upon his present performance, Maid 
Marian was written primarily for American audiences, and we 
are afraid that this means writing down to the popular level 
of those who “want something to take away with them.” If 
they have taken it away before, so much the better chance 
of its a carried safely ; and if they have taken some- 
thing very like it away on more than one occasion, its prospects of 
safe carriage are improved. R izing these necessities, as we 
must assume that he has done, Mr. de Koven has fulfilled his 
task with respect for himself and his art. Now and again he 
seems desirous of showing musicians that he is capable of better 
things than those which compose the bulk of the work—the 
quartet “Ah! yes, he loves me” may be cited asan instance. It 
must be admitted, also, that the hook of Maid Marian is, for the 
most part, a truly melancholy production. Here is a verse of the 
Cavalier’s Song, quoted as an awful example :— 
I come as a cavalier, 
And I think you'd take it not amiss, 
I do as a cavalier 
Who is never loth to steal a kiss. 
And never a cavalier 
Would be a gallant knight and true 
Who wouldn’t confer a kiss 
Upon a girl who wished him to. 


Smith fecit. Mr. Harry B. Smithis the man, and he sent it to Mr. de 
Koven to be set to music. It was, in current phraseology, trying 
Mr. de Koven very high. We might, if we ha pened to be in a 
nasty temper, quote other specimens of Mr. Smith’s muse ; but this 
little sawple will, perhaps, be accepted as sufficient to justify the 
remark that the composer was not greatly assisted in his task by 
the poetical nature of the lyrics. 

The story, in the main outline, is enough for practical 
urposes. Robin Hood is the rightful heir to the earldom of 
Iuntingdon, despoiled by his guardian, the Sheriff of Nottingham, 

who foists his nephew, Sir Guy of Gisborne, into the title and 
estate. This, of course, gave Robin Hood a special claim to 
admiration in a Democratic and Republican land where titles are 
held in reverence. Maid Marian, again, is the Lady Marian 
Fitzwalter, daughter of another earl, a belted earl, with dungeons 
and other aristocratic appurtenances, no doubt. She is a bold 
minx, who dresses in boy’s doublet and hose, goes to find the 
Earl of Huntingdon, and says she is her own page, sent to bear him 
a letter from the King, bidding him m the Lady Marian Fitz- 
walter. The legend, for the rest, only relates how Robin goes to 
Sherwood as chief of the outlaws—none of his achievements is 
exhibited or described—flirts with one Annabel, and is betrayed by 
her lover, Allan-a-Dale, rescued by his followers, recaptured by the 
King’s soldiery, taken to Nottingham gaol, where Friar Tuck visits 
his cell and changes clothes, so as to enable him to escape. The 
King’s pardon to Robin, and his restoration to his rank and 
possessions, ends what, from this account, would seem a short 
story; but the plot is overlaid with incidents which are made 
more or less diverting according to the capacity of the players. 
The opera is put upon the stage with every possible advantage 
that can be derived from scenery and costumes; the woodland 
landscape in the second scene being, in particular, admirably pic- 
turesque. If any alteration is to take place in the way of stage 
spectacle, it must of necessity be in the direction of simplicity, 
for richness and elaboration seem to have reached their limits. 

The performers have been judiciously chosen, for the 

principal players have claims to consideration as vocalists and 
actors. iss Attalie Olaire, the Annabel, shows ability much 
— that usually found in light comic opera in her 
delivery of what is called a “Forest Song.” Miss Manola is 
an ble Maid Marian, and Miss Violet Cameron, whose 
style has not improved, has retreated from the wrong path 
and become a pleasant exponent of such parts as that of 
Allan-a-Dale. Nir. Hayden Coffin’s method we variety and 
imagination; but he has an amount of ease and confidence 
which, when not carried too far, are suitable enough for work 
of this sort; and he employs his vocal means with tact. His 
Serenade, “ A troubadour sang to his love,” lies too high for a 
baritone ; but there is a tradition that in such serenades much 
falsetto and mezza voce was employed ; and so Robin Hood is 
called upon to sing music out of his proper compass. The ex- 
iment is not to be commended. Robin’s Romance, “ Promise 
Ke,” is simple and effective, and tastefully scored. Mr. Monk- 
house plays the Sheriff, whose humour is a little conventional, 
and a little common ; but, if five-sixths of the audience laugh, 
the object of actor and manager is attained. Mr. Le Hay’s Sir Guy 
is a suitable companion picture. The man to be aimed at, and 
hit if possible, by su ae as this is the Average 
Playgoer, and he will like Maid Marian very much. More critical 
hearers will — in Mr. de Koven a vein of melody which 
may be more richly worked hereafter when he has ceased to 
glance at the possessions of his predecessors, and an evidence of 
taste which should guide his future efforts to artistic success. 
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LYRA PARNELLIANA. 
In tue Nursery—A Morar Baap. 
Dedicated to W. E. G. 


Sx ««t was a naughty boy: 
C To smash commandments was his joy. 


But, prudent still, his joy therein 
Was mindful of C+ Sex skin, 


Therefore he broke by deputy 
So many as that way could be. 


Long time he meditated what 
To do with that one which could not. 


At last the Seventh from the shelf 
He took and broke it for himself. 


The pieces fell with such a noise, 
It frightened all the other boys, 


And thumping Joe and sniffling Hugh 
Fled crying “ We won't play with you.” 


Big William said “O dear! O fie! 
That boy must really go bye-bye.” 


Cx «xs said “I shan’t for you,” 
And then began a rare to-do. 


Twas rattling Mike and ranting Tim 
Cried loudest “ Now let's go for him” ; 


And took poor Justin for to be 
Their captain in the fight so free. 


So old times again were seen, 
And wigs were cheap on College Green ; 


With blackthorn and with crowbar straight 
And strong each laid on other's pate. 


But Leg-bail John and Breeches Bill 
Said “ C « « y dear, come make your will: 


*Tis sad indeed your case is such ; 
We'll try and hurt you not too much.” 


«t let them make believe, 
And kept his cards well up his sleeve : 


Then grinned and bolted clean away— 
Their game was up for many a day. 


IL 
In tHE Lisrary—Ap Mopum 


Quum petitor ille “ Vici” 
Dixit, et Decretum Nisi 
Solvit matrimonium, 
Magnus exsurrexit clamor 
“ Proh flagitiosus amor ! 
Probri quod preeconium !” 


Quum quotidiana crevit 
Qualis in impuros seevit 
St—dii dementia, 
Expergiscens insanivit 
(Que sopita tamen vivit) 
Ista Conscientia ; 


Quumque talis tamque dira 
Nonconformitatis ira 
Intonans emicuit, 
Nostin’ ut tumultus tandem 
Evocavit Senem Grandem 
Qui se sic explicuit :— 


“O tu tantum quem dilexi, 
Rex incoronate, exi! 
Sceptrum pone regium ! 
est resignet meechus, 
resigno secus, 
Respuens collegium.” 


Multa credo non prodesse ; 
Dubium est an sit necesse 
Ut percurrens indicem 
Tot convicia, tot sermones, 
Tot in camera conciones 
Que vocatur “ Quindecim.” 


Sat sit scire quod Justinus, 
Duce pulso (plus vel minus), 
dit audax solium, 
Inter vetulas amatus, 
Mitis et spectaculatus, 
Animatum folium. 


Mox, ut rideant profani, 
Agminis Gladstoniani 

Surgunt querimoniz ; 
“ Hoe quid vult colloquium sibi ? 
Cur, si fiat, fieret ibi ? 

Finis sit Bolonix !” 


Ast in colloquentes fremunt 
Frustra: de crumena tremunt 
(As est primum mobile), 
Hine, timores ita premunt, 
Dedecérum foedus emunt 
Exsulum par nobile. 


“ Cur, Dilloni conjurate, 
Cur, bacchator disbraccate, 
Non heesistis postibus ? 
Cur victoriam spemque belli, 
Clavem nostri cur castelli 
Vendidistis hostibus ? 


“Quid? Pro causi fugiendi 
Fuit ‘modum’ quod ‘ vivendi’ 
Queeritis paciferi ? 
O verborum vim divinam ! 
O insiguem medicinam 
ulneris letiferi ! 


“Vates quem dilexit Phoebus 
Ait ‘modus est in rebus’; 
Textum tamen rogitat 
Seepe queerens an pro ‘ modus 
Melius sit legendum ‘ nodus,’ 
Vestras res qui cogitat. 


“ Qui vivendi modus? Castis 
Qualis licet ? » Num putastis 
Quomodo victurus sit 
Olim qui discincte vixit 
Cuique poenam jus inflixit ? 
Potis est ut purus sit P 


Fuit hoc, amore czeco 
Milites addicte meecho! 
Quod Dux noster noluit : 
Si vivendi tolerasset 
Modum, plane non damnasset 
v Quem Dux vester coluit.” 


REVIEWS. 


MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY ON SIR ROBERT PEEL.* 


HE date at which this volume is published s ts that, 
amid the faction fights of Parnellites and anti-Parnellites, 
meetings in Dublin, banquets up and down the country, and 
strife within and without the walls of Parliament, Mr. McCarthy 
finds leisure and mental tranquillity for those literary pursuits 
from which, he was understood to say at Liverpool, ae 
had painfully withdrawn him. While he is making history he 
can write it. A casual allusion, on an early page of this book, 
disabuses the reader of this Archimedean picture. We refer to the 
sentence in which Mr. McCarthy speaks of Sir Henry Parnell, 
afterwards Lord Congleton, as “ an ancestor of the present leader 
of the Irish Parliamentary party in the House of Commons.” 
From this description it is evident that the volume just given to 
the world was written, if not before the divorce suit—which 
= anew the moral of the opening couplet of the Rape of the 


What dire offence from amorous causes springs, 
What mighty conquests rise from trivial things! 


—or the meeting in the Leinster are rior to the reception 
of the now celebrated letter in which Mr. Gindstone pointed out 
how very inconvenient it would be to him personally that 
Mr. Parnell should continue “ at the present moment” in the 
leadership of the Irish Parliamentary party. The higher 
criticism, engaging itself with Mr. McCarthy’s volume, can thus 
ascertain what is the date after which the last revise of p. 95 
left his hands, and the sheets of the first half of this volume 
were worked off. Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Mr. John Morley, if 
our recollection is accurate of events now converted into ancient 
history, and about which there was at the time some little conflict, 
was in Mr. og pocket on the evening of November 24. In 
a speech which Mr. Disraeli, then Finance Minister, made shortly 
after his accession to office in 1867, the old phrase by which he 
had been accustomed to designate his rival sitting opposite to 
him came to his lips, and he spoke of Mr, Gladstone as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He recovered himself, and paren- 
thetically expressed the hope that his words were not an omen. 
It is possible that a lapse of the pen may have betrayed Mr. 
McCarthy into an error similar to that into which a slip of the 


* The Queen’s Prime Ministers. Edited by Stuart J. Reid. Sir Robert 


Peel. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. London: Sampson Low & Co, x81. 
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tongue misled Mr. Disraeli. Per in both cases the error lay 
deeper. Neither of the distinguished statesmen and men of 
letters was able, in the act of ing or writing, to divest 
his rival of the office or rank under which he so long 
viewed him. Mr. Gladstone, sitting on the Front Opposition 
Bench, was to Mr. Disraeli still Chancellor cf the Exchequer. 
Mr. Parnell, it may be, is to his supplanter still “the present 
leader of the Irish national party in the House of Commons.” 
Ancient superstition attributed a ee character to words 
of chance; and it may be that Mr. McCarthy is the vehicle 
of an inspiration of which he is unconscious. This statement, 
true of a not very distant past, may prove as true of a not more 
distant future. It may even be that the debates of next week 
may show that in fact, if not in name, Mr. Parnell is even “ at 
the present moment” the leader of the Irish Parliamentary 


The more sober view, however, is that the delays of the press, 
often as vexatious as the law’s delay, have made Mr. McCarthy, 
like Mr. Caxton the elder, the father of an ism. His 
sketch of Sir Robert Peel represents the continuous labour of the 
Parliamentary recess, when, good easy man, he little thought his 
greatness, was a-ripening, and not half-hours snatched from 
tumult and intrigue of party. On internal grounds we should 
have been disposed to attribute to it the latter origin. It is 
written somewhat in scraps and fragments, and rather suggests 
the idea of a man who is picking up his information as he goes 
along. Mr. McCarthy has read Sir Lawrence Peel’s Life and 
Character of Sir Robert Peel and the Memoirs edited by the 
late Mr. Cardwell and the late Lord Stanhope. As the historian 
of the Georges and of the present reign, he has, of course, an 
excellent general know] of the period over which Sir Robert 
Peel’s public life extended. His Parliamentary experience, both 
as a member of the House and as a close observer of its ways, 
from a position really within but technically outside it, and hi 
training as a journalist to the political discussion of many of the 
questions which occupied Peel, are excellent qualifications for his 
task. But he does not seem to have added to these essential and 
general conditions of political biography that more minute study 
of his subject in the diaries and correspondence of Peel’s time, 
and that careful investigation of the details of the controversies 
in which Peel was engaged, without which it is impossible for a 
succeeding generation to have a distinct image of the man, a clear 
perception of his moral and intellectual personality. It is more 
than forty years since Peel died, and materials have accumulated 
in abundance, from which an artist as skilful as Mr. McCarthy 
is might have constructed a living and almost a speaking image 
of his subject. In place of this we have a sort of effaced likeness, 
like the portraits of Sir Thomas Lawrence, which seem all to 
resemble each other, and in which marked individual characteristics 
have been smoothed away. The history which Mr. McCarthy 
sketches in as the background of his portrait does not seem to 
have been gathered from resources much more recondite than the 
Annual Register and the rege! debates. 

It is superfluous to say that Mr. McCarthy, being Mr. 
McCarthy, in this book as in all his works, writes easily and 
gracefully, and in a style which, if there be any advantage in 
combining those exercises, he who runs may read. A biographer, 
it has been said, should imitate Homer, who describes in detail 
the arming of his heroes, and should dwell at length on the edu- 
cation and associations which equipped them for the field. Mr. 
McCarthy passes too rapidly over Peel’s home-training, his 
Harrow = Oxford days. He thus describes him as he was at 
the commencement of his public life :— 

Peel was tall, and at this early period of his career well formed. He was 
slender, and there was what certain modern writers would probably call a 
“ willowy ” gracefulness about him. He had good features, a well-formed 
head, with a large forehead—at that time regarded as an indispensable 
attribute of intellect—and a singularly sweet smile. He was then what would 
be called a dressy man. People still used to powder their hair, and the powder, 
it issaid, became Peel very well. <A little lateron O’Connell scoffed at him 
as “a young man not past the foppery of perfumed handkerchiefs and thin 
shoes.” He was of very active habits, and much given to athletic pur- 
suits. He was a good walker, was fond of shooting, and a good shot. He 
had an immense amount of humour in him, to which he allowed all too 
rare an expression. ... He appears to have lived in a constant struggle 
between his keen sense of the ludicrous and his somewhat overwrought and 
morbid notions as to propriety and decorum. Those who knew him only 
from the outside thought him merely a cold, stiff, proud young man, 
pedantically given up to the conventionalities and the proprieties. 

This passage of hapa description is a favourable, though 
not unduly favourable, specimen of the brief and rapid portraitures 
of the statesmen of the first half of this century with which Mr. 
McCarthy's little volume abounds, and which give life to its 
rather superficial history, and its just, if somewhat obvious, 
political judgments. Perhaps in this sketch Mr. McCarthy in- 
troduces too much of the later into the earlier Peel. Ina volume 
published in 1815, called Parliamentary Portraits, the writer, a 
descriptive reporter before the age of descriptive reporting, and 
by no means the worst of his order, gives a sketch of the youthful 

. Peel not quite in harmony with Mr. McCarthy's. Mr. Peel 
is described by his contemporary portrayer as a pert youth, 
who thinks a good joke, if it be his own, better than an argument. 
The critic censures the indulgence of the House to this spoiled 
child, “It scarcely exercised any temps fl he goes on to say, 
“when this gentleman, in the carelessness of young wit, presumed 
to assault one of the most venerable characters of the age; the 
lenity shown on that occasion (unless Mr. Peel has a strong 
corrective good sense in reserve, which he has not ret exhibited) 


ead to more offensive specimens of an over-humoured pert- 
The parenthesis is remarkable. But for that we might 
that some Lord Randolph Churchill of the day was in 
Mr. McCarthy says nothing of Peel's contributions to the New 
Whig Guide, which entitle him to a very oe ee an 
political satirists. Speaking of the grounds on whi he opposed 
the removal of Roman Catholic disabilities, he says:—“He did 
not believe it would be impossible to admit the Catholics of 
Ireland to religious equality, and still maintain the Irish Esta- 
blished Church, or even the Act of Union. On the State Church 
question time has proved that Peel was right.” This is surely a 
very instructive use by the Chairman of the Irish Parliamentary 
om, of the rhetorical figure known as aposiopesis, Mr. 
hy relates clearly and well the main incidents of 

Peel’s political life, and deals fairly with the t controver- 
sies which still about his conduct in to the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bal and the Repeal of the Corn Laws, He vindi- 
cates his scrupulous integrity, and justly. It was the integrity, 
however, of a man to whom politics are a kind of engineermg, @ 
management of forces which it is impossible to resist, and which 
it is essential to direct, and not that of a moralist, to whom there 
is such a thing as right in itself. Peel held the safety of the 
State te be more imperative than his own personal consistency or 
the triumph of his own opinions; and sacrificed both without 
hesitation, though with pain, when he felt that only so could a 


grave public danger be averted. 


may 


NOVELS.* 


ie a pleasantly indulgent and somewhat superfluous preface to 
his son’s novel, /he Wonderful Adventures of Phra the 
Phenician, Sir Edwin Arnold maintains quaintly that an author 
“sufficiently gifted with imagination and study” should be per- 
mitted to follow where these gifts lead, even if into the realms of 
the fantastic and the impossible, or at least the unknown. Un- 
doubtedly so, and Mr. Edwin Lester Arnold has sufficiently justi- 
fied the theory in his work. Mr. Arnold’s style, or it may be the 
style of Phra, who tells the tale of his own adventures, is founded 
on the supposed literary canon that every noun shall have its 
adjective whether or no; and that the adjective shall be as high- 
sounding as imagination and study can supply. It is not the 
imposing Homeric rg but simply a desire to colour the 
incident, clothe the object, weave patterns into the web. “The 
merry hum of the warm southern air in the brown cordage,” “ the 
frothy prattle of the busy water,” “the queenly city of the 
ancient seas,” “the white arms of Tyre,” these are all taken out 
of one sentence and leave others behind. It is a fine useful sort 
of style, and may-on occasion be employed with excellent effect, 
but it is too much for three volumes. By the time Phra has 
clamoured through a third of his story one is longing for an inter- 
lude of baldness. This protested, it remains that Phra has a 
wonderful and interesting story to tell. If history can be 
taught out of plays and novels (and it is to be feared the 
ordinary memory is best supplied by them), young English 
people might have a better idea of the earliest social aspects 
of their own country after reading Phra than they would 
carry away from, say, the more serious pages of Mr. Freeman. 
Besides, Phra ins before Freeman. Phra begins about as 
early as you possibly can begin, and comes down to Elizabeth— 
“a tawny, handsome, yellow lioness”—and he has had wonder- 
ful adventures in all the intermediate Roman, Saxon, Norman 
stages. He sees “fair Plantagenet mornings,” and warms his 
“Tudor legs” by “Tudor blazes.” But governesses and head- 
mistresses must be warned before they send orders for piles of 
Phra that “ young people” does not always include the young 

rson. Phra is a robustious soldier through all his fifteen 
Coded years of life, and he has a soldier's ways. He loves 
early and often, and late and very much. Worse than that, he is 
loved by ladies who have small scruple in saying so, and don’t 
wait to . asked. The passages between Isobel and Phra are far 
from being such as should be offered for examples in boardi 
schools for young ladies, though they are later explained away in 
a spiritual, or psychical, sense. Isobel was unconsciously a spook. 
Sir Edwin speaks of his son’s “philosophical and historical 
romance.” He might have added, with equal truth, military and 
amatory. 

Mrs. Hungerford’s fiction is the tipsy-cake of literature, light 
and sweet, chiefly liked by the young, and not unacceptable as 
leasant trifling by any reader. Of late the trifling has grown a 
ittle insipid, and seems to need some more solid basis of character 
and event. The signs of carelessness, too, which if authors knew 
how readers worth writing for resent they would studiously 
avoid, begin to be not infrequent. How much it affronts the 
student who approaches even @ novel with attention to find a 
pretty face described on one page as “dark” and on the next “ snow- 
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‘ white.” People should also make up their minds once for all 
about their degrees of relationship. e same individual should 
not be “an uncle of my mother” on p. 23 and “my mother’s 
brother” on p. 25. These would be trifling faults, if any fault 
against literary sincerity could be trifling. For the rest, the many 
readers of Molly Bawn will find a good deal of the old spell about 
a Lady. The sweet Irish girl is there with her host of 

irers, and her inability to make up her mind amongst them, her 
facility in giving them all by turn opportunities, some decidedly 
indiscreet, for making love, her variations of mood, and her 
true, kindly nature. The dangerously lovely married woman is 
there, and her goings-on with her best friend’s husband under the 
friend’s roof sail as near the wind as is safe. The handsome 
insincere lover. is there—this time an awful bore—and so is 
the loyal, and in the end rewarded, one, very faithful and rather 
ill tempered. The enfant terrible is there in great force, Tommy 
eres in fact, the thing to fall back on whenever a gap occurs 
which needs filling up. Tommy is so true to his part of a 
nuisance that the reader stands in as great dread of him as his 
family do, until some passages with his grandfather in the second 
volume, by their comicality and tenderness, completely reconcile 
us to him, and his father’s “Tommy crowns all !” is to. 
Mrs. Hungerford has, and has long had, her public, who admire 
her qualities and are, perhaps, aware of her defects as a novel- 
writer. It is scarcely necessary to do more than to mention that 
here is another story in three volumes, with a strong family 
likeness to its predecessors, and the air of declining vigour often 
noticeable in the younger members of large families. 

A pretty book is Glencoonoge, bound in emerald green, a golden 
shamrock on the cover, and the name R. B. Sheridan Knowles 
on the title- These pleasant Irish suggestions are fully 
followed up in the succeeding pages. The chronicles of Glen- 
coonoge, the sweet Irish village by the sea, are narrated by Mr. 
Knowles with — hetic simplicity, a certain old-fashioned 
feeling, and a good deal of national humour, which make the book 

pleasant It is scarcely a novel in the received 
sense, though a t of dramatic interest is woven through the 
plot, which gains strength as it develops. The interest of the 
Pan lies less with the search of Mr, Chalmers, the runaway 
English boy who makes a fortune by keeping a store at the 
Australian goldfields, and returns to find all his people 
dead except a sister, who is lost, than with the description of the 
{rish village, where he eventually finds her, and its natives. The 
sketches are done by a hand which has drawn from life. Politics— 
distracting word—are entirely absent. It is the national tempera- 
ment Mr. Knowles has studied and observed, the kindly, careless, 
boastful, hospitable, reckless, fiery Irish nature, so fascinating and 
so disappointing. Mrs. Ennis, who keeps the inn, and has her 
Sunday drives on her jaunting-car, is a real woman, not a fancy 
sketch. Conn Houlahan, the boots at Mrs. Ennis’s inn, is perhaps 
the figure Mr. Knowles has touched with some romantic illusion, 
and most readers will feel some of Mr. Chalmers’s dismay when 
the refined English girl, his sister, is discovered as Conn’s wife ; 
Conn, who can scarcely read or write, who cleans the boots and 
rubs down the horses. Conn, the “illiterate peasant,” however, 
carries the day with the “piece of English prudence,” Jane 
Chalmers, and if they had a racketing Irish wedding, we suspect 
Conn’s married life would turn out another instance of English 
oppression and Irish subjection. Mrs. Conn would continue to 
keep the books at the inn and rule the roast. Mr. Knowles does 
not seek to penetrate Irish policy, or account for Irish misfortune ; 
but in his bright picture of the changing surface of Irish character 
some gleams of explanation of both may be discerned, and, what 
is better, a good deal of amusement may be gained in the process. 

There is an uffinity between the Turf and the Law as there is 
between the theatre and finance, possibly because the one offers 
such extensive opportunities for losing the money made by the 
other. Jack Warleigh: a Tale of the Turf and the Law, is a 
novel which confines itself within the limits of its title, or nearly 
so. There is just a little love-making of the most perfunctory 
kind, merely enough to provide a Lady Warleigh for the finish, 
and a little fighting of a rough-and-ready sort in South Africa 
among the Basutos. The rest is racing, betting, steeplechasing, 
and cheating, or nefarious getting up of ly cases and felonious 
conspiracies involving fraud and attempted murder. It cannot 
be called a vulgar story, though the reader is presented to a 
number of vulgar people of all classes. The few touches given at 
the beginning to the figure of Mr. Paradine, the grammar-school 
master, show humour and pathos, and Jack himself is a most 
kindly, honest hero, who cannot bear malice, and pensions the 
scampish uncle who had tried to take not only his title and his 
estates, but his life. The interests of the book are extremel 
limited, being confined entirely to the racecourse and the lawyer's 
office. However, there is rattle and go in Jack Warleigh, and 
we have said enough to indicate the novel to such readers as are 
likely to care for it. 


LONDON BANKERS.* 
NTIL Sir Robert Peel’s lucid answer in 1844 it might have 
been pardonable not to be able to reply to the question, 
What is a pound? and at the present day must be many 


of London Bankers. By ¥. G. Hilton Price, F.S.A. 
arshall, Hamilton, Kct, & Co., Limited. 


* A Handbook 
London : Simpkin, 


who could not define a banker. The writer remembers putting 
the question, What is a banker ? to an assembly of gentlemen in 
a bank parlour, but the replies were not calculated to satisfy the 
humble seeker after information ; they really resolved themselvesinto 
“The man who takes out a banker's licence.” Now this definition 
would shut out all our financial houses who conduct enormous 
banking transactions, and hold from time to time sums of money 
belonging to foreign Governments and others, but yet who never 
take out any licence nor appear in the list of bankers. ppc | 
this licence is a very curious thing; as far as we know it is 

in amount, not compulsory, and conveys no privilege ; in point 
of fact, there is nothing to prevent any one performing every act 
of a licensed banker without a licence. 

Although, therefore, a study of the list of bankers for 1890 
does not disclose the names of many Londoners whom a French- 
man would unhesitatingly describe as banquiers, we could not 
help observing the names of certain foreign promoters, bill- 
brokers, and financial agents who, we should say, could only legiti- 
mately be described ss Vapaioeen if the above definition is accepted. 
Though there may be doubts as to what rightly makes a banker, 
there should be none as to what constitutes king; it is the 
habitual holding and trading with others’ money, which is liable 
to be removed at the pleasure of the depositor. The cardinal 
feature of sound banking is the retention of a sufficient reserve 
to meet the liabilities from day to day, and this sufficiency cannot 
be expressed by a tenth or a fifth, or any other fraction, as it 
must depend entirely on the character of the deposits. This fact 
is often overlooked ty the Bank of England’s critics in the press, 
who complain of the lowering, raising, or letting alone of the 
rate of discount, though they have absolutely no means 
learning what outgoings or incomings the Governor may have 
reason to expect. Others have proposed to fix the ratio which 
the reserve should bear to the liabilities; which we have already 
said would be impracticable, and which would simply result in 
crippling trade, while the door would still remain open for im- 
prudence. 

We see Mr. Price mentions that “the Bank of England had to 
stop payment in 1696, during the great recoinage, owing in @ 
great measure to the failure of the Land Bank.” This is rather a 
serious reflection on the O]d Lady of Threadneedle Street, even 
though the events are represented as occurring in her salad days, 
when she was green in ‘heceh. We cannot help surmising from 
the words “during the great recoinage” that the stoppage was 
part of a general suspension of cash payments, such as occurred 
again a hundred years later in 1797, and not an isolated act of 
bankruptcy. Certainly there was a run on the Bank, and the 
notes were at a heavy discount, but if our view is correct there is 
room in the text for a plainer statement of the case. 

However this may be, an interesting illustration of the in- 
creased importance that the Bank has acquired during the last 
two hundred years may be gained by reading the story, on page 
85, of how Sir Richard Hoare and Sir Francis Child, two rival 
bankers, who ought to have known better, tried to break the 
Bank ; but let The Anatomy of Exchequer Alley tell the tale in 
its own way :— 

When the late hurry of an expected invasion surk the price of stock 1 
or 15 per cent. who were the men that made a run upon the Bank 
England, and pushet at them with some particular pique too, if possible 
to have run them down, and brought them to a stop of payment ? I hereby 
refer to, and can recall to memory, two goldsmiths (Knights also, and bne 
of them a member of Parliament too) in Fleet St who pushet at the 
Bank at the time of the Pretender’s expected invasion from France. One 
of them it was said had gathered a quantity of Bank Bills, to the value of 
near one hundred thousand, and the other a great sum, though not so 
much, and it was said they resolved to demand the whole at once. Let the 
gentleman I point at answer with what difficulty Sir Richard Hoare wiped 
off the imputation of being a favourer of the Pretender, and how often in 
vain he protested he did it with no such view, and how hard the Whigs 
were to believe him. 


The Bank met the demand, though not without inconvenience ; 
and we have been led to consider how far it would be possible to 
repeat the action of these envious Jacobites, on a scale larger 
in proportion to the increased capital of the Bank, which is now 
over eighteen millions, including Rest, or fifteen times what it 
then was; we shall show that, even if it be assumed that 


such a iracy might be planned, it is morally impossible 
that the could be embarrassed by it. It will in 
the first place be necessary to imagine a Mr, Child and Mr. 


Hoare actuated by hereditary piratical instincts, who, having 
determined to run upon the Bank, have accumulated three 
millions—an almost impossibly sum to get together, and 
altogether so without upsetting their own business and arousing 
eager comment—yet this sum would bear the same proportion to 
the Bank’s present capital, namely, one-sixth, as the sum tendered 
by their ancestors did. Next we will suppose that one million of 
is has actually been hoarded in notes; though this would be 
about one twenty-fourth of the total amount in circulation at the 
time we write. Then we will assume that the balance of two 
millions is in the shape of surplus credit on the accounts which 
they, in common with other bankers, would have in the Bank of 
In using the words surplus credit, we wish to indicate 

that the irators would have to take care not to impinge on 
the amount in their ive accounts necessary to meet all 
current bills which had domiciled there, or otherwise they 
would merely illustrate the fable of the == the file, by 
breaking themselves instead of the Bank. However, let it be 
granted that ‘hey would be able to “push at” the Bank by 
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suddenly withdrawing two millions, which would be paid them 
in the legal tender of the sco ahem bank-notes ; they 
would then proceed to the issue ent, where alone they 
could demand coined gold, and tender the whole three mil- 
lions. The Bank would, of course, at once admit the demand, 
and begin to deliver sovereigns; but the hostile intentions 
of the presenters, long before suspect, being now apparent, the 
supplies of bags and services of LF pee mp though cus- 
tomary, are not compulsory—would naturally not be forth- 
coming. Accordingly we calculate that the money thus de- 
liv loose on the counter would take two men, working hard 
for ten hours a day, three weeks to count; that it would weigh 
over eighteen tons, and that it would require three railway trucks to 
remove it! Naturally, therefore, plenty of time would elapse, 
during which the Bank authorities could send bars to the mint 
to be converted into coin, could sell Consols or other securities, 
or strengthen their position in any way they thought wise. Of 
course the idea of such an attempt is very far-fetched, but it is 
not otherwise than instructive to show in detail to what a fiasco 
such an attempt would inevitably lead. 

In point of fact, a very similar plot in recent days is described 
by Mr. Price, where he represents the late Baron Rothschild as 
seeking to ruin Jones Loyd’s Bank; we have no space to quote 
the passage in full, but it resolves itself into the statement that 
Rothschild paid in halfa million one evening and drew on the Bank 
for the full amount the next morning early, when Mr. Loyd, who 
suspected mischief, returned the notes, gold, and cheques just as 
they had been received, saying, “The effects are not cleared.” 
Now we may be very dull, but we cannot for the life of us see 
what was expected to happen, or how the sagacious Mr. Loyd was 
to have been ruined even if the effects had been cleared in the 
ordinary way. For this reason we must express a suspicion 
that the story is untrue, an explanation that has solved and will 
solve many a hard problem. Certainly, unless the story is un- 
doubted, further currency should not be given to it, bearing so 
discreditably as it does on Baron Rothschild’s character. It 
seems to us that to effect his purpose he should have left the sum 
some time and drawn for it when money was tight; but no banker 
of even ordinary intelligence would put out .of his power so 

an amount if suddenly deposited with him by a business 
firm without explanation, and we cannot, therefore, share Mr. 
Price’s enthusiasm at this example of Lord Overstone’s sagacity. 
But, leaving these somewhat disagreeable illustrations of com- 
ial jealousy, the reader who is curious about such matters 
can learn in The Handbook of London Bankers something of all 
those who have followed the trade, from Mr. Matthew Shore 
(husband of the notorious Jane), who, as the phrase went, kept 
running cashes in Lombard Street, temp. Ed. IV., to the latest 
development of nineteenth-century banking, such as the Penny 
Bank or the Cheque Bank. Nearly every one knows that all the 
old banking business was done by goldsmiths, and that, with 
the exception of one or two, such as Cox & Co., and Cocks 
Biddulph, who sprang out of army agents towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, there is not an old bank now stand- 
ing that cannot be traced to the source of a goldsmith’s shop. 
Still, it may be news to some how much more nearly some of the 
old business would have harmonized with Messrs. Attenborough’s 
dealings than with those of Glyn Mills, as witness this entry in 
Strahan Paul & Co.'s books, March 10, 1672, “To 15/. lent to 
Lady —— on deposit of”—but no, on second thoughts, for the 
very curious nature of the deposit we refer the curious to the 
book itself. 

It is not uninteresting, when looking at a book of this kind, to 
note the period over which a business remains in tie hands of 
the same family; and for this purpose we will take the list of 
bankers for the year 1725, and we shall find four banks—Child’s, 
Hoare’s, Martin’s, and Drummond’s—which still flourish ; while, 
if we turn to 1791, we find some fifteen banks which for acentury 
have been under the control of members of the same family. In 
ordinary commerce the influences both within and without that 
militate against such a continuance are various and powerful ; 
they are mainly want of ability, idleness, vanity, and change in 
the course of trade. To illustrate how strongly these or some 
such causes have operated, we may mention that we believe 
there is not a single firm engaged in any other kind of mercantile 
pursuit in the City of London (excluding tradesmen) who can 
claim to have opened their counting-house there a hundred yeurs 
ago, the three oldest firms with whose existence we are ac- 

uainted—Rothschild’s, Gibbs's, and Baring’s—having all three 
tein operations in the City during the first decade of the present 
century, though, no doubt, the first two families had been trading 
long before in Frankfort and Bristol respectively. Now any one 
who ten years ago had surveyed the private banks, and noted 
them, antiquated and prosperous, must have opined that there was 
something in banking that enabled it to resist the disruptive 
tendencies to which we have referred. The routine character of 
the work rendered exceptional ability unnecessary; while the 
consideration in which its members were held checked any vulgar 
desire to sink the shop, such as has from time to time acted on 
the sons of manufacturers and merchants. Yet there remained 
one cause—change in the course of trade—which is rapidly 
proving fatal to the existence of these old banks and those whom 


Non centum domuere anni, non mille ruine. 


who have been found impervious to time and panics are goi 


down before the Limited Liability Acts and 


system. Without going so far as Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd, who 


told the Parliamentary Committee, “ I think joint-s banks 
are deficient in everything requisite for the conduct of banking 
business except extended responsibility,” we cannot help a 
feeling of regret as we see the private banks one after another 
amalgamated and engulphed in large limited concerns, for we 
know that it means the retirement from business of men whose 
families have for years been in the forefront and have well main- 
tained the credit of English commerce. No doubt in the present 
day it will seem to many foolishness, but we are sufficiently 
attached to the hereditary principle to be vexed at finding the 
course of trade joining with so many others to attack it; for 
with the private banks will disappear a genuine commercial 
aristocracy not unworthy to be compared with that of Italy, and 
that these institutions are doomed there is, we fear, little doubt ; 
at any rate this is what Mr. Hilton Price thinks :— 

During the last twenty years banking has assumed a new form. The 
vast activity and development, both of the internal and foreign trade of the 
country, the enormous transactions in the monetary system, the vigorous 
competition existing in all branches of trade, the delicate and uncertain 
condition of the money markets, the tendency of all commercial enterprise 
to achieve greater success in combined and extended operations, and the 
general tone of public feeling in favour of joint-stock trading, are gradu- 
ally but surely carrying the banking business out of the hands of private- 
individuals, and placing it on a wider basis and on a system more congenial 
to the habits and feelings of the day. 

Of course a book of this kind would not be complete without 
accounts of the sensational failures that have overtaken various 
banks. It is noticeable that in three of the most notorious cases 
—Marsh Stacey in 1824, Remington in 1828, and Strahan Paul 
in 1856—the cause was the dishonesty of one or all of the 
partners. A good story is told of the tantalizing ill luck of 
ex-Sheriff Parkyns, who dreamt that his money was not safe in 
Marsh Stacey's, which, as it was in the hands of the forger 
Fauntleroy, and just before their failure, was undeniably true ; 
accordingly he removed it to Child’s, but quarrelled with them, 
and, instead of leaving it there, deposited his savings with 
Remington’s, who shortly after failed even more disastrously than 
his former bankers. 

Many of the goldsmiths were ruined in 1672 by an act on the 
part of the Government which, for gross dishonesty, has not been 
surpassed by Turkey or the State of Virginia. Charles II., bei 
as usual distressed for money, closed the Exchequer in which 
the goldsmiths were in the habit of depositing their floating 
capital, and seized the contents, amounting to close on a million 
and a half. Not till the reign of William III. did the unwilling 
lenders—or rather, more probably in most cases, their executors 
and administrators in bankruptey—get any satisfaction, and then: 
had to be content with the recovery of half their principal, with- 
out interest, this debt being the first item with which our National 
Debt was charged. We could sympathize with some of these 
unfortunates if they had used the language attributed to another 
unsuccessful banker, Sir Matthew Bloxham (whose counterpart 
may be recognized in the present day)—“ D—n banking! Curse 
banking! B—t banking! I hate banking! When I was a 
banker I never slept soundly, and there never was a day | was. 
not afraid of stopping payment.” 

A very serious panic followed the failure of Neale Fordyce in 
1772, and had it not been for the striking energy and abilit 
which has lately marked the government of the Bank of England, 
the following passage from the Annual Register for that year 
might have been written last December without the alteration of 
a word :— 

It is beyond the power of words to describe the general consternation of 
the metropolis at this instant. No event for fifty years has been remem- 
bered to give so fatal a blow to trade and public credit. An universal 
bankruptcy was expected. The stoppage of almost every banker’s house 
in London was looked for. The whole city was in an uproar Many ofthe 
first families were in tears. This melancholy scene began with a rumour 
that one of the greatest bankers in London had stopped, which afterwards 
proved true. A report at the same time was propagated that an immediate 
stop of the greatest must take place. Happily this proved groundless ; the: 
principal merchants assembled, and means were concerted to revive trade- 
and preserve the national credit. S 
We have no space in which to write of Caswall and Mount, the- 
cashiers of the South Sea Company; of the runaway match of 
Mr. Child’s daughter with Lord Westmoreland ; nor of Messrs. 
Oldings, who claimed the poet Rogers as a partner ; so, for these- 
matters, and many other that form the romance of banking, we 
must refer readers to the book itself. 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES.* 


iG is now just forty-two years since the last edition of Smith's: 
Dictionary of Antiquities was published ; thus it need hardly 
be said that a new edition was urgently required, especially as 
no serious rival in the English language has appe since the 
first edition of 1842 was issued. Probably no other science has 
been within the last fifty years so greatly modified and extended 
as the science of Classical pyetiod In the “ forties” even 
professed archeologists had hardly given u epplying the name 
of “ Etruscan vases” to the rich stores of Greek pottery from 
the tombs of Magna Grecia and Etruria. Archaic Greek sculp- 


© A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Edited by Will. Smith, 
LL.D., Will. Wayte, M.A., and G. E. Marindin, M.A. Third edition, 
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ture was as yet an almost unknown field of study, and the 
knowledge of coins and gems had made but little progress since 
the days of Eckhel, the learned father of Greek numismatics, 
and of Zanetti and Gori, the very injudicious authorities on the 
science of gems. The Corpus of Greek inscriptions and the cor- 
responding colossal work on Latin inscriptions were yet in their 
infancy, and the last forty years have brought an astonishing mass 
of most valuable lapidary evidence with regard to the most varied 
branches of classical knowledge. Systematic excavation was still 
a rare occurrence, and was almost wholly carried on by British 
archeologists. Since the middle of this century Schliemann has 
laboured and has, alas! passed away, and Germany, France, and 
Italy have taken up the work of exploration on classical sites in 
a way which now leaves England sadly lagging in the rear, instead 
of being, as she once was, foremost in antiquarian research. The 
result of all this is that more than “a revised and enlarged 
edition” of Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities was urgently 
needed; not revision, but rewriting, was necessary, and to a 
large extent is supplied in the present work. The amount of 
enlargement may be gathered from the fact that the old edition 
of 1848 was contained in one volume of about 1,240 pages, while 
the first of the two volumes, to which the present one has grown, 
consists of about 1,050 pages. 

Among the many excellent articles in the present work the 
best, on the whole, appear to be those which deal with such 
subjects as the law, the religious festivals, and the political offices 
of om and Rome—subjects, that is, for which our sources of 
information are mainly literary. Mr. L. C. Purser of Trinity 
College, Dublin, has supplied some excellent and lengthy articles 
on Comedia, Evxvercitus, and the Dionysiac and Eleusinian 
Festivals; another able article by the same hand suffers from a 
disadvantage which is common to a large portion of this long- 
delayed volume—namely, that it was written so long before its 
publication that it fails to provide the most recent information on 
the subject. Mr. Purser’s article on the mysteries of the Cadeiri 

no account of the very important recent discoveries in Boeotia, 
in the sanctuary of these mysterious un-Hellenic deities, whose 
Semitic origin has been made more clear than before by the ex- 
cavation of one of the chief centres of their cult. As a rule, the 
articles of this class are adequate and well written, but one 
of the most interesting of all the early pieces of ritual in Athens, 
the Diipolia, is passed over with a few lines, which give the 
reader no notion of its exceptional importance to the student 
both of ancient law and of primitive religion. Even the last 
edition gives more information about the Diipolia ; and the article 
should have been much enlarged, instead of being contracted to a 
mere note. 

In a work of this size, written by so long a list of authors, it 
is, of course, impossible to do anything like justice to more than 
a tithe of its contents ; we may, however, notice the fact that it 
contains very full and well-written monographs on Agricultura 
and Calendarium, by Professor Wilkins, of Owen's College, Man- 
chester ; on Civitas, by Dr. Moyle, of New College, Oxford ; and on 
the Agrarian Laws, by Mr. H. J. Roby, of St. John’s, Cambridge. 
Professor Gardner's articles on Numismaties—As, Denarius, and 
others—are excellent, and make the reader wish they had been in 
some parts longer and fuller. The article Castra, originally 
written by Professor Will. Ramsay, of Glasgow, has been with 
advantage remodelled and greatly enlarged by Mr. Purser, to 
whom this volume owes so mucb. 

The weak side of this edition is its articles on the more 
purely archeological and technical subjects ; with, however, some 
notable exceptions, the work of two or three well-known 
archeologists, as, for example, the articles on Circus and Domus, 
by Professor Middleton, that on Pottery, under the title Fictile, 
by Mr. Cecil Smith, and a short but excellent article, Gemma, 
by Mr. A. H. Smith, of the British Museum. One serious defect 
found in many of the articles is the comparatively small use 
that has been made of inscriptions, both Greek and Latin—as, 
for example, in the articles Canon and Janua, both of which 
ignore the very important paleographical evidence, that in each 
ease forms the locus classicus, as it might be called, of the subject. 
One of the most interesting technical points in the inscription, 
which is at once the contract and the specification for the repair 
and alteration of the temple of Zeus at Lebadea in Beeotia, is the 
minute way in which the use of the marble canon or straight- 
edge is deseribed. The face of every block was to be tested by 
the contractor in the presence of the architect, as often as he re- 
quired, by passing over it a carefully prepared canon, five feet long, 
its edge smeared with finest red pigment (uiAros), mixed with the 
best olive oil, in order to prove the smoothness of the surface by 
the evenness with which the block received the red paint. In 
this and in other articles the authors would have done well to 
consult the very interesting collection of Greek inscriptions re- 
reer to buildings which was published by M. Auguste Choisy 
in 1884. 

In the same way the article Amuletum omits all reference to 
the most interesting of all existing examples of ancient inscribed 
amulets—the gold tablet from Petelia, which is now in the British 
Museum. This very curious little plate was meant to be rolled 

and worn in a gold case round the neck, both during life and 

it. Inscribed upon it in minute Greek letters is part of an 
Orphic hymn, giving directions to the soul of the wearer as to 
what he was to do on his arrival in the land of the dead—the soul 
would find a white cypress tree, and near it two fountains, one of 
Lethe or forgetfulness, the other the fountain of Memory. He is 


to avoid the former, and to beg, in words prescribed on the amulet, 

the guardians of the fount of Memory to give him water to quench 

his parching thirst. “This,” the inscription goes on to say, “the 

guardians will do, they will give you to drink of the divine 

epring, and then shalt thou rule with the other heroes of the 
ead. 


Again, in many.of the architectural articles, such as those on 
Anta, Columna, and the like, a very imperfect amount of knowledge 
is shown by the writers. No notice is taken of Dr. Dérpfeld’s im- 
portant discoveries with regard to the early use by the Greeks of 
wooden columns and pilasters in conjunction with walls of unbaked 
brick. Not only at Hissarlik, Tiryns, and Mycenz have clear indica- 
tions been found of this important use of wood, but even in much 
later times, in the Heraion at Olympia, the old method of using 
wood columns for the peristyle of a temple still survived. One 
wooden pillar even lasted as late as the visit of Pausanias, the 
others having been replaced by stone columns, one by one, as the 
wood decayed. This may seem a small point, but is really one 
of the highest importance in its bearing on the origin and develop- 
ment of the Doric style of Greek architecture. In most of the 
articles of this class a good many errors need correction, such 
as the definition of the word abacus, as applied to the top member 
of a capital, which excludes the abaci of any order except the Doric ; 
the statement that the exterior of the Colosseum (s.v. Amphi- 
theatrum) is partly built of tufa; the name “ supposed temple of 
Remus” (s.v. janua, p. 988) given to the well-known temple of 
Romulus, the son of Maxentius; and many other similar mistakes. 
On the whole, however, the main articles seem good, espe- 
cially in those cases where the old article has been, not revised, but 
rewritten. 

The weak point of this work is unfortunately a most serious 
one—namely, the miserable and very frequently misleading cha- 
racter of the illustrations. The value and usefulness of a work 
of this class to a very large extent depends on the number and 
quality of its illustrations, which frequently may be more in- 
structive to the student than any written description. In the 
French, or rather Belgian, work which is so slowly appearing 
under the joint names of Daremberg and Saglio this point has 
been fully realized, and almost every article is copiously illus- 
trated with well selected and well executed woodcuts. In the 
present edition of Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities the case is 
very different; the new illustrations are comparatively very 
few, and are mostly badly executed. In the main, the whole 
volume is sprinkled with impressions from a number of old blocks 
which ought most certainly to have been discarded. Many of 
them are quite irrelevant cuts from Dennis's Etruria. A | 
number are copied from Gori’s and other untrustworthy authors’ 
copies of imaginary or forged gems—as, for example, those given 
on pp. 209, 284, 460, 823, 899, 932, and 1005, with many 
others, all of the most deceptive kind. ‘The illustrations of 
coins are mostly quite worthless for the student, some actually 
being copies of that primitive method of numismatic illustration 
in which the coin is not given in its real size, and the letters of 
the legend are represented by a single black line; some of the 
worst examples are those cn pp. 206, 826, and 864. Pro- 
fessor Gardner’s excellent articles on the As, the Denartus, the 
Hecta, and other coins deserved better treatment. In the article 
Hecta the very blurred figure is worse than useless, as both 
examples are much enlarged without any warning to the reader 
that the coin is not of the size shown. Again, nothing can be 
more misleading to the real student of archeology than to have 
set before him copies of the paintings from Pompeii taken from 
such works as the Museo Borbonico, in which the supposed copies 
of these paintings are really in style, in detail, and in their a ae 
character inventions of a modern Neapolitan artist; p. 463 has 
one among many examples of this. 

To make matters worse, a great many absurdities have been 
introduced in the way of explanatory titles to the cuts. At 
p- 984 a late contorniate medal is called “a coin of Nero.” 
At p. 494 the well-known columns of the temple of Castor in 
the Forum of Rome are labelled “temple of Jupiter Stator.” 
Many other similar mistakes have arisen from the use of 
old illustrations, together with their old and faulty descriptions. 
One of the best of the few new illustrations that are to be found 
in this volume represents a wonderful little ivory statuette of an 
actor, from the collection of Alessandro Castellani. The title of 
this cut and the article it illustrates give no information as to the 
size or material of the figure, which is simply labelled “ Cothurnus 
(Daremberg and Saglio)”; and this is unfortunately the case with 
most of the figures. In no way have books on archeological 
subjects gained greater improvement during the last twenty or 
thirty years than in the quality and accuracy of their illus- 
trations. In the older works, such as that on Sir William 
Hamilton’s Vases, and the stately tomes which “ illustrated” the 
treasures of the Naples and Vatican Museums, the object of the 
illustrator was to produce a graceful and pleasing picture, and if 
the original were in any way rough or ugly he smoothed it down 
to suit his own notion of what it ought to have been. Thus it is 
that this class of illustration is not only worthless for purposes 
of comparison and study, but is highly misleading to the student 
by giving him an utterly wrong notion of what the style of each 
object really is. Unfortunately, copies of engravings of this very 
deceptive class form an important proportion of the illustrations in 
the present volume. It is much to be regretted that the editors of 
this new edition have not realized the importance of having good 
illustrations, and, further, that no illustrations at all are better than 
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deceptive ones. This is the most serious blot on what is other- 
wise in the main a work of much merit. We may, perhaps, hope 
that the matter may be set right in a future edition, within a 
much shorter interval than the forty years and upwards which 
have elapsed between the issue of the second and third editions 
of this very popular and successful work, and that the second 
volume of the present edition, when it appears, may be found free 
from the faults which do so much to destroy the value of the 
first volume. 


SOME COOKERY-BOOKS. 


HE various cookery-book avatars of the late Isabella, Mrs. 
Reeton, are somewhat difficult to understand and follow. 
We have before us three reprints of different sizes and titles 
(Ward, Lock, & Co.)—Mrs. Beeton’s All about Cookery, Mrs, 
Beeton'’s Everyday Cookery, and Mrs. Beeton's Shilling Cookery. 
These we believe (a belief supported by some evidence of pre- 
faces) to be more or less ingenious hashes and réchauffés of the 
large Book of Household Management, on which Isabella did first 
expend her culinary talents—hashes suited to various purposes 
and pockets. They have all certain common features, such as 
the attempt to fix prices of dishes, and the illustration, in gorgeous 
colours or plain black and white, of legs of lamb, patty-pans, 
dishes of tartlets, and other objects, the pictorial reproduction of 
which (as generations of critics have in vain urged upon Isabella, 
her executors, administrators, and assigns) can in no way assist 
their preparation. But they are all in other ways practical and 
useful enough. 

It is only fair to the author of Hints on Cookery (Spencer 
Blackett), translated from the French of Gabrielle le Brasseur, 
by Mary Hooper, to say that she has been abominably ill served 
by her translator. Indeed, the translation is so bad that we 
should think it likely to be all but, if not quite, unintelligible, to 
those who have not knowledge of cookery and of French enough 
to enable them to reconstruct the probable original for themselves 
—an operation of some interest if a man happens to have time at 
his disposal, but not one which ought to have to be performed. 
Apart, however, from this delinquency of Mrs. Hooper's (a delin- 
quency for which we are sorry, as she has done some excellent 
original work in the service of Messer Gaster) the book is hardly 
a good one, though there are good things in it. It is one of those 
crosses between a cookery-book and a volume of miscellanies 
which the immense popularity of Brillat Savarin and a few others 
has induced many people to attempt, but few to achieve. The 
author's taste, moreover, seems to us, as far as it is original, to be 
not of the best. Still, there are wrinkles in the book, and we trust 
to put in practice a curious conceit of actually broiling artichokes 

ed on the grill. 

Mme. Emilie Lebour-Fawssett’s French Cookery for Ladies by 
a Cordon Bleu (Virtue & Co.) has a small share of the same faults ; 
but they are redeemed by a very much greater allowance of 
merits. Mme. Lebour-Fawssett is a practical demonstrator 
on cookery ; she has published some of these lectures before, and 
she accepts some strictures which were then passed on her, though 
she protests against others—in the matter of which, we can assure 
her, she was quite as wrong. She makes a few more mistakes of 
the same kind in the additional lectures, nearly always in making 
excursions beyond her proper business: and her assumptions of 
British denseness can only be justified by supposing that she 
has met very extraordinary people indeed. The gentleman who 
had never got except at Calais a very ordinary jam omelette; 
the lady who regarded John Dory as a costly fish, only to be 
costlier cooked, and hardly known in England ; her own singular 
belief that what she calls “French” artichokes “cannot be 
grown here”—all these are instances of very curious delu- 
sions. However, there is no doubt that there is a great 
deal, and was a great deal more, of darkness to lighten on 
the subject of cookery in England, and Mme. Lebour-Faws- 
sett’s Lectures, both as delivered and as printed, may very 
likely have beer, and be, the cause of lightening some of it. 
Her counsel is almost always good, and we do not know that 
the most valuable part of it is not the inculcation of the 
necessity of taking trouble. It is rather curious that the race 
which, on the whole, does more work than any other in the 
world is also the worst in the world for letting things slide, for 
saying “Oh, bother! what’s the good of all that fuss?” and so 
on. As Mme. Lebour-Fawssett points out, explicitly sometimes, and 
a eer perhaps, more often than she is herself aware, the great 
and real secret of the superiority of French cookery is the amount 
of time, patience, and care expended on it. Whatever é/an there 
wupse in French fighting, there is just the reverse in French 
cookery. At things rapidly done—a broii, for instance—we are 
the Frenchman’s masters, and we are also his superiors in know- 
ing when to let a thoroughly good thing alone. We forget who 
it was who first discovered, or at least enounced, the great truth 
that the persistence of the French in “ marinading,” and so 
forth, things which ought to be left to their simple and perfect 
sapor—such as mutton, venison, salmon, red mullet, and the like— 
must be set down either to a natural deficiency in the power of 
apprehending delicate flavours, or else to the habitual consump- 
tion of second-rate and stale materials. No one who has eaten a 
broiled trout or grayling fresh from the water Would dream of 


soaking the poor beast for hours in wine and vinegar, and what 
not, unless his palate was hopelessly blunted. The educated 
Englishman thus has over the Frenchman the advantage that he 
can appreciate both styles. But it may frankly be admitted ihet 
the best material in the best condition is not always available, 
and then it is that the blessing of French cookery comes in. 


Better still, because sticking more closely to business, is the 
Practical Household Cookery of M. E. Duret (Warne & Co.) The 
author, who has, we believe, had ample experience in managing 
London restaurants, and who is well acquainted, not merely with 
French, but with other Continental (especially Italian) cookery, 
has given here nearly nine hundred recipes, of which, we think, 
we may fairly say that they form the least hackneyed collection in 
a single volume of moderate size and price to be found in English. 
To find, for instance, in a cookery-book of the most modern type- 
no less than eight recipes for cooking tripe is unusual; the de- 
velopment which M. Duret gives to the risotto is hardly less 
unusual, and may be more generally welcome, while his vegetable: 
cookery generally deserves the highest praise, though it is weak 
in a few points. The special and peculiar merit of the book is its 
complete difference from the general run of cooliery-books known 
in England, so that it may be used in addition to almost any one: 
of them with great advantage. This is no small matter, for in a 
multitude of cookery-books, unless the cook be a real artist with 
a considerable intellect, there is not safety ; the broth fares even 
worse with them than with too many cooks. One or two, on the- 
other hand, deftly chosen to supplement each other, are highly 
to be recommended. We ought, perhaps, to observe that more 
than one or two of M. Duret’s translations of French words into 
English are less happy than his directions for accommodating the- 
things referred to. 


A capital book too, again different, but again in a good kind, is 
Miss Hildagonda Duckitt’s Hilda's “ Where Is It?” of Recipes 
(Chapman & Hall), a most interesting collection of —— Colony 
cookery, partly old Dutch, partly Indian and Malay, It is very 
well printed, and, according to an excellent plan becoming more 
and more common, freely interleaved with blank paper for com- 
ment and addition, Next to that joy, so often sighed for, of a new 
beast to eat--and fortunately not so unattainable—ranks, in the 
heart of those who, in Johnson's noble words, “ mind their bellies,” 
the joy of perusing new and outlandish ways of cooking the same 
old beasts. Of course all of Hilda is not new; but much is, and) 
even what is not is often newly put. Sometimes her phraseology 
is defective—as where she talks of “roasting, not in an oven [why, 
no!], but in a flat round Dutch baking-pot,” which we presently 
discover to be a sort of braising-pan with conveniences for exposin, 
the subject to fire above as well as below. No doubt you can coo 
admirably in such a vessel, but it is not roasting. This, however, 
is a mere question of phraseology ; not so, perhaps, the instruc- 
tion to take for broiling “a nice tender steak about half an inch 
thick.” Three-quarters and, better, a full inch is the least that 
should be admitted. But “ Biltong” is excellent ; “ blatjang,” a 
kind of chutney or salmagundy, must be noble ; “ bobotee” is not 
new to us, but it is good; and we have no doubt “ gesmoorde 
hoender,” a distant cousin of Marengo chicken, is so likewise. We 
dare say “ kluitjes” are nice, and “engelegte,” or potted fish, 
must be. “ Vanderhum,” which seems to be a sort of Oape 
curacao, ought to be comfortable ; and we believe an “ ouderwetse 
pasty” to be the identical receipt for chicken pie which the 
Antiquary had inherited from his Dutch ancestors. At the end 
of her preface Miss Duckitt says :—“ Farewell, and smakelyk 
eten.” We haven't the least idea what it means; but, if it is 
nice and something which may be properly said to a lady, we 
reply, “ Thank you, and smakelyk eten by all means.” 

It would appear that private friends have anticipated the 
public critic in mildly asking Miss Cameron, the author of Soups 
and Stews f pritre de prononcer “Stoos”| and Choice Ragouts 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.), under which of these three 
heads ,you class cherry brandy, princess cakes, rice creams @ la 
métropole, and fried smelts—all of which, with hundreds of other 
things, appear in her book. To which, it seems, she answers, in 
effect, if not in such rude words, that her title is her own, and 
she likes it. As a matter of fact, cherry brandy is, no doubt, 

uite as comforting to the soul if you call it a choice ragout ; bat 
that does not convince us that it is. The recipes, however, are 
all enough ; and that is the only thing that matters now or 
will matter “a hundred years hence. 

Eggs, English and Foreign Ways of Cooking Them, by Mrs. 
H. C. Davidson (W. H. Allen & Co.), is a useful little manual. 
Counting tortillas, omelettes, fondus, and so forth, there are over 
: hundred and fifty recipes, which will vary a good many break- 
asts, 

Of two other little books before us, Mrs. De Salis’s Temptii 
Dishes for Small Incomes (Longmans), and Mr. Herbert’s Sa 
and Sandwiches (SampsonsLow & Co.), we can speak fairly well. 
But Mrs. De Salis may seem to have forgotten that, though an 
eighteenpenny book may suit small incomes, a series of ten or 
twelve such rather wh and Mr. tables 
“goose: as duck” “ gosling: as 80 » Suppose an 
infra~-human want of imagination in a cook. , 
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GENERAL OGLETHORPE.* 


T the summer of 1785 Miss Hannah More wrote to a friend, 
“T am just going to flirt a couple of hours with my beau, 
General Oglethorpe.” A few weeks earlier Horace Walpole had 
written to Sir Horace Mann of this same gay and gallant gentle- 
man that, although he was ninety-five, he had all the activity of 
‘youth. ‘“ His eyes, ears, articulation, limbs, and memory would 
suit a boy, if a boy could recollect a century backwards. His 
teeth are gone; he is a shadow, and a wrinkled one; but his 
spirits and his spirit are in full bloom. Two years and a half ago 
he challenged a neighbouring gentleman for trespassing on his 
manor—TI could carry a cannon as easily as let off a pistol.” This 
encouraging antediluvian was, in fact, a little older than Wal- 
le thought ; for when he died, on the 1st of July, 1785, he was 
ound to be in his ninety-seventh year. James Edward Ogle- 
thorpe is not entirely forgotten yet ; he lives in a line of Pope, a 
eulogy of Thomson, a phrase of Johnson, a whim of Boswell ; and, 
‘besides all these, he survives as a gallant, brisk, and philanthropic 
-adventurer. 

In following the career of General Oglethorpe, we have a 
‘curious impression that the eighteenth century is being unrolled 
rapidly and vaguely before us in the form of a vast panorama. 
Names and events never mentioned together before succeed one 
another in the record of this vast life of respectable activity. The 
man that survived to flirt with Hannah More was old enough to 
have been popularly supposed to be foster-brother to the Old 
Pretender. As a young man he served under Marlborough; and 
in 1714 the great and good George Berkeley “rode post” with 
him “to the King’s mother at Turin.” He followed the bold 
Prince Eugene to the wars, and came back to bea high Tory 
M.P. for Haslemere (detestably misprinted Hazlemere through 
this volume) under Sir Robert Walpole. But it was not until 
1729 that he began to be prominent asa public man. In that 
year he rendered a precious service to society by forcing on the 
attention of Parliament the cruelties which went on in debtors’ 
gaols, and by acting as chairman of a Committee which inspected 
those prisons and reformed their crying abuses. For this good 
work, Oglethorpe has his reward in a well-known passage in- 
‘serted in a late edition of Thomson's Spring, where, however, his 
name is not actually mentioned. 

The time, however, was now approaching in which all England 
should be called upon to appreciate the qualities which Pope was 
presently to immortalize in his Imitation of the Second Epistle :— 

One, driven by strong benevolence of soul, 
Shall fly, like Oglethorpe, from pole to pole. 

‘The mixture of restlessness, philanthropy, and love of adventure 
which made up the character of this interesting man, led Colonel 
lethorpe, as he was then styled, to start in 1732, at the head of 
a large body of emigrants, to found the new colony of Georgia. 
There is a pleasant element of romance in the record of the 
arrival at Charleston, the push on to new ground, the encamp- 
ment under four beautiful pines, and the rapid laying out of the 
‘city of Savannah. There was no danger in the adventure; the 
only Indian nation within fifty miles was settled on Yamacraw 
Bluff, under a gentle chief, Tomo-chi-chi, whose name was 
destined to become familiar to English ears. In 1734 a body of 
Protestant Austrian exiles, driven from their homes by the 
ie rw ge of Salzburg, came out to Savannah as 
emigrants; and this gentle termination to sufferings which had 
greatly affected English sentiment drew fresh attention to Ogle- 
thorpe and Georgia. The gallant general thought of a happy plan 
by which to heighten this interest ; he induced King Tomo-chi-chi 
and a number of other Cherokee Indians to accompany him to 
London. The welcome they received and the curiosity they 
awakened were beyond his hopes. The chiefs were almost imme- 
diately taken to Kensington Palace, where the Duke of Grafton pre- 
sented them to their Majesties. There was only one disappoint- 
ment. “The war-captain and other attendants of Tomo-chi-chi 
were very importunate,” says the Gentleman's Magazine, “to 
appear in Court in the manner they go in their own country ”— 
that is to say, naked—and Oglethorpe had some difficulty in 
“‘dissuading them from it.” However, by encouraging them to 
dress “in scarlet trimmed with gold,” and to wear “ bearded 
arrows instead of whiskers,” they were at last induced to consent 
to conceal from their Majesties of England all the more striking 
rtions of their athletic figures. After spending four months in 
land, during all which time “they were entertained in the 
most agreeable manner possible,” the Indians went back to 
Georgia, whither Oglethorpe immediately followed them, wafted 
across the ocean by a splendid folio ode from the pen of Samuel 
‘Wesley, junior. He arrived to find his Botanical Gardens in 

Savannah blooming under the care of Sir Hans Sloane. 
How General Oglethorpe vindicated the frontiers of Georgia, 


and built Fredericia to keep Spain in check ; how he made treaties 
’ with the Choctaws and won the hearts of the Cherokees; how 


‘the are came out to him, and “ discovered to him the whole 
‘mystery of iniquity,” managing to pick a hopeless quarrel with 
the Governor in the space of sixteen days ; how for five years, the 
Yast of the old Spain-hating buccanéers, Oglethorpe skirmished 
with the Spaniards from South Carolina to Florida—all this we 
have no space to enter upon in detail. We cannot praise Mr. 
Bruce’s volume for any other quality than for the patient col- 
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lection of material which has been already printed, and which he 
reprints crudely, with scarcely a semblance of biographical com- 
position. We are, nevertheless, glad to possess a k which 
contains, in however rough a form, the facts about so picturesque 
and spirited a personage as General James Oglethorpe. 


DUTT’S ANCIENT INDIA.* 


o appearance of a work of research, in three goodly 
volumes, by a writer resident in the sporting district of 
Mymensingh in Eastern Bengal, may excite a little surprise. A 
Civilian of the old school at such a place would in all probability 
have written for his contemporaries a Magistrate's Guide to the 
Regulations, or a Handy Book on Revenue Law and the Settlee 
ment of new Estates thrown up by wide Rivers; or he might 
publish a work showing how wild boars could be speared and 
tigers shot in the comparatively virgin soil of the Madhupur 
jungle. In the present instance the author, a native gentleman, 
a member of the Civil Service, a barrister of the Middle Temple 
to boot, belonging to one of the eight Houses of the second branch 
of the Kayast caste, has undertaken to produce a picture of 
ancient Hindu civilization from the earliest or Vedie period down 
to the times just anterior to the Muhammadan conquest. He 
may be fairly credited with a turn for investigation, with the 
methodical arrangement of materials which becomes second nature 
to an official who is always being called on by Government for a 
report on some controverted subject or other, with a knowledge of 
the present social condition of his own countrymen taken at first 
hand, and with an earnest desire to lift the veil of darkness 
which covers the early progress of the Aryans. We presume 
that he has a fair knowledge of Sanskrit, though he relies more on 
the discoveries of European scholars and archxologists than on 
his own linguistic attainments, and it is to his credit that his 
style is, though diffuse, generally readable and clear. The main 
deductions from his three volumes, making up in all more 
than eleven hundred pages, to which no exception can be taken, 
and which are justified by the researches of such scholars as 
Burnouf, H. H. Wilson, Raja Radha Kant Deb, Professor Max 
Miiller, and others, may be summed up as follows :— 

In the twilight of history the Aryan conquerors, whether pre- 
ceded by Turanians or not, came down and settled in the 
Punjab. This settlement lasted from 2000 to 1400 B.c. During 
this period—and, according to the best authorities, about the 
year 1500 8.c.—the Vedas were originally composed, It was a 
period of conquest, of agriculture, and of a pure and simple 
religion. ‘There was no idolatry and, possibly, no temples. 
Each householder worshipped the gods of the elements or the 
god of the shepherds, and offered milk, rice, and the inevitable 

oma juice on his own hearth. It was the age of Rishis, or 
saintly teachers, and of warrior kings. In the second epoch the 
Aryan invaders encroached on the Doab, or Interamnis of the 
Ganges and the Jumna; carved out principalities; and built 
capitals near the modern Delhi, at Kanouj, in Oudh, and at 
Benares. The Brahmans vigorously asserted their power. Dis- 
tinct trades and occupations stiffened into castes. This was also 
the age of the great war between the Pandus and the Kurus, 
and of those Sanskrit compositions known as the Brahmanas and 
the Upanishads, and it may extend from 1400 to 1000 B.c. The 
third period is rich in grammar, logic, and philosophy. It wit- 
nessed the rise and expansion of Buddhism, the establishment of 
a powerful kingdom in Magadha or South Behar, and it abounds 
in subtle thoughts and ingenious speculations. With the reign 
of Asoka, the mighty Buddhist monarch, the fourth epoch 
begins at 250 B.c. and comes down to the year 500 of our 
era. The last, or fifth epoch, reaches from the period when 
Buddhism declined, to the end of the twelfth century, when the 
Mussulmans overthrew the effete dynasties of Upper and Central 
India, and laid the foundation of the polyglot empire which 
we are governing to-day. This history, if it may so be termed, 
of more than three thousand years, is illustrated by apposite 
quotations from the Vedas; by epitomes of those heroics or 
pe which still have such a wonderful fascination for Hindus 
of all ranks and castes; by translations of the celebrated edicts 
of Asoka; by comparisons between the simple worship of the 
Vedic era and the elaborate ritual of the Pauranic and idola- 
trous age; by disquisitions on the origin of castes, the posi- 
tion of women, the levy of taxation, and the administration of 
the law; by notices of Hindu society as it appeared to two 
or three adventurous travellers from China and from Greece ; 
and by some of those poetic renderings of the works of Kalidasa 
and other dramatists which we owe to the late H. H. Wilson 
and to Mr. Griffiths and Mr. Tawney. The officials and the 
students who have not the time or the talent for original research 
will find in these three volumes a very fair and connected account 
of the literature, the religion, and the architecture of the Hindus, 

But we must demur to several of the conclusions which the 
author has thought himself justified in making from this wide 
survey, and we shall have to notice several not unimportant errors 
in facts and dates. In the first place, he has assumed that the 


* A History of Civilization in Ancient India, based on Sanskrit Litera- 
ture. By Romesh Chunder Dutt, of the Bengal Civil Service, and 
Barrister-at-Law, Middle Temple. Author of a Bengali Translation of the 
Rig Veda Sanhita, and other works. 3 vols. Calcutta: Thacker, Spiok, 
& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
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ancient Hindus in the Vedic times possessed all requisites for self- 
government and displayed a capacity for freedom, as such privi- 
] are understood, preached, and propagated in our own age. 

e is constantly ehiing to cloudy and indistinct pictures of 
society, pieced together out of incidental allusions and doubtful 
facts, such phrases as the following. £ome eighty or ninety 

nerations ago the Hindus were full of “ political life.” They 

isplayed “the liberties and energies of a free people.” There 
came atime when they ceased to be a free people. They had 
been in the enjoyment of a “ Republican form of government.” 
They sank into “ political lifelessness.” They ceased to exercise 
a “manly freedom,” and to show “ political unity” and so on, 
at the conclusion of some particular epoch. It seems to have 
occurred to Mr. Dutt that by indenting on a Radical pro- 
gramme ad standing on a progressive platform, he could 
really bring his readers to believe that there was a period 
- in Oriental history when the people spoke and the Raja only 
listened, when all sections of the community governed them- 
selves, and when priestly arrogance and kingly pride were quite 
unknown. It is true that the tyranny of caste and the pre- 
dominance of Brahmans are the creations of a later and degene- 
rate age, but there is not the smallest trustworthy evidence to 
show that the early Aryan conquerors were at all different from 
Sesostris or Nimrod, or that they governed by maxims and 
agencies other than those familiar to the average modern Oriental 
despot. The author must be classed in this respect with the 
worthy Roman citizen of Macaulay's ballads, who was much 
iven to pining after good old times that had never existed. True 
Gin cannot be evolved out of such fancies, any more than can 
a new India rise out of the flaccid orations of the members of 
the Congress who delude themselves into the belief that they 
are sent on a mission to complete or to revolutionize the policy 
of Cornwallis, Elphinstone, and Munro, 

Now, what has the author tosay about the origin, development, 
and spread of the caste system? Ile may be quite right in assign- 
ing to the Codes of Manu a later date than goo z.c. But he 
undervalues the importance of those famous Institutes, and he 
applies most uncomplimentary terms to Manu or whoever com- 
piled the work, as well as to those who put faith in him. Manu, 
it seems, was all wrong in his description of the origin of the 
mixed or lower castes, and in his theory that they were created 
by the combination of men and women belonging to the few 
parent castes; Brahman fathers and Sudra women, or Kshatriya 
males and Brahman mothers. The author with all his re- 
search does not once mention any one of the three well-known 
works of Sir M. Monier-Williams—his Religious Thought in 
India, his Indian Wisdom, and his recent Buddhism. <A far 
better and more probable account of the caste system is 
to be found in the second of Sir Monier's works. Mr. Dutt’s 
explanations are given in a much too confident and sweeping 
fashion. The ramifications of caste probably spread in one, two, 
or three ways. After the first settlement of the agricultural 
Aryans in Upper India, there arose a non-agricultural population 
which had leisure to turn to trades, arts, and domestic service. 
As society progressed, men of different occupations became more 
and more separated and ceased to intermarry. Whole tribes of 
aborigines may have taken rank as low Hindu castes. Some 
new castes were, no doubt, the offspring of those mixed marriages 
of Manu which the author treats as mythical. Many things are 
myths in these days in the eyes of those who take a theory and 
an hypothesis to be its own evidence. Sir M. Monier-Williams 
suggests that the formation of hard lines of separation was more 
the result of gradual and natural adjustment than of precon- 
certed plan, Caste in our times is usually rigid, and then un- 
accountably elastic. We are surprised by a statement at p. 153, 
vol. iii., that the castes speaking the Bengali language number 
only about one hundred. We will undertake, with no very ex- 
traordinary research, at least to double that number. In one 
district alone, Rajshahye, we find over one hundred castes, and 
in Eastern and Western Bengal, in lists comprising professions 
and titles universal in the Lower Provinces, we constantly come 
on now and unexpected varieties and divisions. And however 
reformers may regret the obstruction caused by these barriers to 
social progress, it is quite certain that in an age of turbulence 
and amidst revolutions and conquests, caste had a conservative 
and a beneficial effect. Within certain limits it sharpened the 
faculties. It perfected the mechanic's skill. It handed on 
artistic taste and perception from one generation to another. It 
really kept together the framework of society which it seemed 
to divide. From a Kayast of Lower Bengal we should have 
expected a more detailed notice of the five Brahmans and their five 
attendants whom the reigning monarch of the Lower Ganges bor- 
rowed from Kanouj somewhere about the tenth century A.D. 
He should have told us more anent the distinctions between the 
Rarhi and the Varendra Brahmans. The former were at first 
confined to the country on the right bank of the Ganges, and the 
latter to that on the left. This would have been worth more 
than pages about Brahminical monopolies of honour and social 

ation and contempt. Nor does Mr. Dutt appear to be aware 
that, in the South of India, the contempt in which certain low 
castes are still held by Brahmans and by men far inferior to 
Brahmans, is never shown to even the lowest classes of Sudras 
in Bengal. 

An illustration of the danger of drawing pictures or photo- 
graphs, as Mr. Dutt gravely terms them in one pa , from 

mere glimpses of society given by grammarians, dramatists, and 


compilers of codes, is afforded by the rise and disappearance of 
Buddhism. In an age of caste, ceremonial, and sacerdotal 
ascendency a great reformer makes his appearance, preaching the 
equality of all men, purity and simplicity of worship, and a code 
of high morality. He draws converts from all classes from 
peasants to kings. His followers multiply and erect or carve out 
magnificent monuments. Buddhism and Brahmanism exist in 
close proximity for something like a thousand years. Then the 
priestly order recovers its ascendency over kings and cultivators, 
and the Buddhist religion disappears from India, By what 
means was this wonderful change effected ? We cannot be quite 
positive. Some writers have charitably supposed that Buddhists 
were mildly ejected as trespassers under a well-known legal 
formula. There was no persecution, violence, or bloodshed. 
Unluckily, such evidence as we find in monuments, inscriptions, 
and sculptures tells a different story. Mr. Dutt himself calls up 
a certain king called Nara, who persecuted Buddhists, burnt 
numerous monasteries, and handed over villages assigned for 
their support to virtuous and philosophical Brahmans. The suc- 
cessor of the above king, named Mihirakula, conquered India 
down to the Carnatic and, overrunning Ceylon in his victorious 
on ge: dealt hard measure to the rival religion. Houen 

sang, the Chinese traveller of the seventh century of our 
era, bears his testimony to persecution by this sanguinary 
monarch, who, after overthrowing other kings and destroying 
stupas, slew ‘myriads of people.” The mild Asoka, we may 
remark, had previously lamented that he had been compelled to 
do the same. Houen Tsang also mentions the quarrels of 
Buddhist priests with each other, of which the Brahmans of 
Kalinja were not slow to take advantage. Sankara Acharjya, of 
the eighth century a.D., was a relentless enemy of the Buddhists. 
It requires no extravagant hypothesis or wide stretch of imagina- 
tion to be tolerably certain that there must have been della plus 
quam civilia between Brahmans and Buddhists before the latter 
gave way. Were such antagonists less likely to resort to violence 
than Muhammadans and Hindus, fanatics and idolaters, in our 
own time ? 

The author persists in bringing down the golden age of purity, 
if it ever existed, to a much later period than can be conceded, 
Sati, which he properly condemns as unnatural and barbarous, 
was, he says, biteeiinentt centuries after Manu. In one pass 
he asserts that the rite is first mentioned in 900 A.D., salt be 
fixes Manu to the second century B.c. We must remind him 
that Sati is mentioned by the Roman poet Propertius, in some 
well-known lines, and that it was familiar to Cicero, to Strabo, 
and to Valerius Maximus. A very graphic and picturesque ac- 
count of a Sati is to be found in Diodorus Siculus, who de- 
scribes the death of a Hindu Raja in a battle fought between 
Antigonus and Eumenes, B.c. 316. It is evidently copied from 
the journal or memoranda of an eyewitness. Two wives of the 
deceased warrior contended for the privilege of burning with 
their lord and master. It is impossible that the repeated allu- 
sions of classical writers can have depended on a solitary case 
witnessed by an adventurous traveller who had penetrated to the 
Sutlej or the Jumna. They can only be explained by the 
habitual occurrence of Sati at least a thousand years prior to the 
date here assigned for its first celebration. We must also tell 
Mr. Dutt that, whatever similarity there may be between the 
precepts of Buddhism and the Christian religion, the lives of 
their founders are not taken from what he seems to think are 
“legends” of the same historical value. It is, moreover, cha- 
racteristic of the well-known modesty of the Bengali to assert 
that the civilized world is deeply indebted to India for a higher 
system of ethics and a nobler code of morality. In his sum- 
mary of the laws of Manu he omits to mention the positive 
sanction accorded by that legislator to perjury in open court, 
when it is uttered with a wish to save life—that is, co screen 
murderers. On trifling errors we need not be hard. Where did the 
author discover that the bread-fruit is indigenous in Assam? And 
when he quotes some line from a “Christian poet,” it might be 
thought that be is referring to Cardinal Newman or Keble. We 
should doubt if he knew that he was really quoting from the 
noble hymn which Scott—unquestionably a Christian and a 
believer—puts into the mouth of Rebecca the Jewexs in Ivanhoe. 
And here he makes two minor blunders in four lines. He should 
in future verify his quotations’ and submit his next work to the 
revision of some candid friend. 


PYRARD'S VOYAGE.* 


Ox should not look a gift-horse in the mouth, and neither is 
there any wisdom in throwing words away. So it is, 
perhaps, doubly wrong to begin our review of this excellent 
translation of Francois Pyrard of Laval by complaining that it 
is not something else, and something English. Yet, after all, 
why should an English Historical Society give us Pyrard when 
Gage’s New Survey—to name only one work by a countryman of 
our own—is crying out for reprinting and editing? And, then, 


* The Voyage of Francois Pyrard of Laval to the East Indies, the Mala- 
dives, the Moluccas, and Brazil. Translated into English from the third 
French edition of 1619, and edited, with Notes, by Albert Gray, ey, 
of the Ceylon Civil Service; assisted by H.C. P. Bell, of the Ceylon Ci 
Service. 2 vols. London: printed for the Hakluyt Society. 1887-90. 
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what a boon would a good new edition of Purchas be to the in- 

uous reader! As for Hakluyt, the gorge of the too candid 
CohAager rises when he remembers what has happened to Aim. 
These two—Hakluyt first, and Purchas afterwards—should surely 
be the first care of anative Society. They are in different degrees 
costly and inaccessible. Parts of them are reprinted; but that is 
not enough. What the student wants is the whole of them, re- 
vised, annotated, retranslated, if necessary, but only where the 
necessity is very clear. At any rate one wants the “body of 
history ” they compiled put within reach. To be sure this cry 
has been sent up often enough ; but it skills not. Nevertheless, 
fortified by the parable of the widow and the unjust judge (the 
Hakluyt Society must forgive us the comparison), we shall con- 
tinue to clamour. So much as preliminary ; and now for Frangois 

of Laval. 

Mr. Albert Gray, who acknowledges the aid given him by Mr. 
H. C. P. Bell, has taken the third edition of the original work. 
In a long, but not unduly long, introduction he sketches the 
history of the book. It does not differ in essentials from that of 
several seventeenth-century books. Francois Pyrard, on his 
return home in 1611, published a first account of his voyages in 
one volume. It had some vogue, and poor Pyrard was tempted, 
perhaps was driven, by poverty and ill-health to hang about 
various patrons at Paris. Being an ingenious person who had 
seen cities of men, and withal of sociable, convivial habits, 
he came much in the way of literary gentlemen, who heard his 


stories and saw they were of the stuff of which copy was to be | 
' whom he lived than with himself. At times he carried this 


made. With the helpof one of them, either Jerome Bignonor Pierre 
Bergeron, he brought out second and third editions, revised and 


modesty of his to undue lengths. 


Of course other literary gentlemen—the learned | 


Huet jor one, and that candid, good-natured Tallemant des 
Réaux for another—carefully recorded it as evidence that the 
literary gentlemen did the book really. Pyrard, so they said, 
was too drunken, and too generally incapable, to have produced 
a work de longue haleine. To this Mr. Gray justly objects that 
no literary gentleman of the time, Parisian or other, can 
possibly have known anything of the Maladives—the account 
of which is the most original part of Pyrard’s book—of 
their own knowledge. What they knew they learnt from 
him, who was the only European who passed any time in 
the islands till officers of the old Indian navy surveyed them 
in this century. The literary gentlemen may have helped 
Pyrard to parts of his book—the account of Goa in 
particular—by plagiarisms from Linschoten. The literary ethics 
of the time permitted the practice; but, in the main, their share 
in the work was confined to buckwashing—a useful form of 
industry of which they were, and are, apt to exaggerate the 
dignity and the value. It is enough for Pyrard’s honour that his 
account of the Maladives, long the only full one, has been found 
by modern travellers to be not only substantially, but even 
minutely, accurate when he claims to be speaking from his own 
experience. A rather worthless fourth edition was published 
after Pyrard’s death, which is supposed to have em in 1621. 
Mr. Gray acknowledges his obligations to an annotated transla- 
tion brought out at Goa, in 1858-62, by Senhor Joaquim 
Heliodoro da Cunha Rivara. 

Pyrard is himself very good company. The voyage on which 
he sailed for the East was almost contemporary with the first of 
our own East India Company’s trading expeditions to the East. 
It left St. Malo in 1601, and consisted of two ships, the 
Croissant and the Corbin, Pyrard himself going in the second. 
She was wrecked through the combined incompetence, illness, 
and drunkenness of her officers on the Goidi Atoll of the Mala- 
dives. The great majority of the crew came to miserable ends in 
one way or another, but Pyrard wrought through many adven- 

and successive captivities to Kings of the Maladives, pirate 
lords on the Malabar coast, and the Portuguese at Goa, back to 
France by way of Brazil and Galicia. He very frankly confesses 


nothing about his own experiences. 
| ill-treated by his European captors. 


Cumberland’s squadron off the Azores, has never been properly 
recorded in English. There is a capital account of it in Southey's 
life of the Earl in the Admirals. She beat three English ships to 
a standstill, and blew up finally with her flag flying. We are so 
much in the habit of looking only at the nobler side of our 
Elizabethans that we perhaps shrink from recording more than we 
can help—the ugly fact that Cumberland’s men shot a!l the Portu- 
guese survivors who were swimming in the water except a few, 
including Bras Correa himself, who looked capable of paying a 
ransom. If this had been done by Flores de Valdez, or Martinez 
de Recalde, it would have been copiously recorded as a telling 
example of Popish Spanish cruelty. In spite, however, of a few 
isolated pieces of gallant fighting of this quality, the Portuguese 
of the latter sixteenth and the seventeenth century had ceased to 
be formidable enemies. They were for the most part mere 
traders, always ready to strike on assurance of quarter. Their 
posts had been extended altogether beyond their power to supply 
garrisons, and when Pyrard was in their hands the Dutch were 
able to blockade Goa itself with impunity. 

His picture of the great Portuguese port, though not the most 
original portion of his two volumes, is interesting. As has been 
already said, there are many signs that he saved himself from the 
trouble of referring to his memory for what he added to his later 
editions about the Portuguese Government by simply pillaging 
Linschoten, whose work had been translated into French in 1610. 
Unlike most modern travellers Pyrard is much more concerned 
with the manners and customs of the strange peoples among 


For example, it appears 
that he was impressed by the Portuguese for two voyages 
from Goa—one to Malacca, another to Ormuz—but he says 
On the whole he was not 
One of the Portuguese, 


| acertain Furtado—a half-breed of much the same stamp as the 


that he owed his safety very much to the fact that he was, like | 


Henry VIIL.’s courtier, of the race of the reed, and not of tue | 
_in a note and the use of the Latin language. 


oak. Thus, in describing his dangerous ition among the 
jealous Portuguese at he says :— 

I was well forewarned by the example of others, as of an English ship's 
boat on the coast of Melinde, near the Zanzibar Islands, which they took 
(as I shall describe hereafter), finding a man on board with the lead in 
his hand, sourding and reconnoitring the coast; him they put cruelly to 
death in manver they are not wont to use to other foreigners, and 
though I confess that I have but little of a high spirit, yet did I lead 
_ to believe I had much less, for fear of giving them a bad opinion 

me. 

The English ship's boat belonged to the Union, one of the East 
India Company's early ventures, and her fate helps to explain 
how Middleton and Lancaster had so little scruple in attacking 
the Portuguese in the East Indies by sea or land. Pyrard shows 
that they were easy enough to attack then. Their lumberin 
carracks and unarmed up-country ships, always ill manned a 
overladen, fell an easy prey to the well-appointed Dutch and 
English cruisers. ides, whatever martial qualities the 
Portuguese once had were withering in the early seventeenth 
century. In ’s opinion they were poor fighters by sea or 
land, though individual men—Andres Furtado de Mendoga, 
who defended Malacca ; Estevio de Ataide, who beat the Dutch 
off at Mozambique ; or Bras Correa, for instance—were officers of 
conduct and resolution. Mr. Gray, by the way, is mistaken in 

iking that Bras Correa’s great feat, the really most heroic 


“Capitio Mor” of to-day in Mozambique—who first took him 
prisoner in Malabar, was a brute. He, however, was an ex 
tion. As soon as the Portuguese found out that Pyrard was not 
a “ Luterano,” but a good Catholic, they treated him humanely 
enough. He was admitted into the magnificent hospital of Goa, 
at that time the finest in the world; and when he was conva- 
lescent was, after a short term of imprisonment, left at liberty. 
It was by the kindness of Andres Furtado de Mendoga, and of a 
gentleman named Abreu, that he was enabled to at last return to 
Europe. But although his picture of Goa in its best epoch of 
splendour bas interest, the first part of his work, which contains 
the account of the Maladives, will always be the most valuable, 
as it is the most original. The Corbin seems to have been lost on 
them through the faults which have been the ruin of many 
French naval and colonial enterprises—personal jealousies and 
want of discipline. Perhaps his experience on board her excuses 
Pyrard’s sweeping sentence that “all seamen while at sea are 
barbarous, cruel, uncivil wretches, with no respect of persons—in 
short, very devils incarnate; while on shore they are very angels.” 
This difference between the seafaring man at sea and on shore 
seems to have struck Pyrard a good deal; for he is careful to 
note elsewhere that the Malabar pirate princes were very gallant 
and honourable gentlemen on dry land. The trader who met 
them on their own element would, he allows, form another 
opinion. After the wreck Pyrard escaped the evil fortune of the 
bulk of the Corbin's crew by making himself humble. A great 
native lord protected him first, and then the King was his good 
friend. It may be noted that Pyrard, like most of the early 
European travellers in the Kast, felt no sense of superiority to 
the natives. He admires the greatness of their princes and lords, 
and is full of admiration of the ingenuity and industry of their 
workmen. Thanks to the protection he earned by making him- 
self small and useful, Pyrard was able to spend several years in 
the Maladives apparently in some comfort. He learnt the lan- 
guage and observed the customs of the people. On these last he 
becomes so very outspoken as to drive his translator to take refu 
“Pyrard addit 
hee,” says Mr. Gray ; and the Aec need all the decent covering 
a learned language can supply. When called upon by the Mala- 
dive ladies to give an account of the manners and customs of his 
own people, Pyrard answered with judgment. He astoanded 
them by the information that the King of France, though so great 
a prince, had but one wife. From a subject of Le Vert Galant 
the evidence showed more regard for the letter than the spirit of 
the truth. His further report that the ladies “of these parts ”— 
France, to wit—“ had no male intimates but their husbands” 
“vastly umazed” the Maladive ladies, If they had been ac- 
quainted with contemporary French literature their amazement 
at the confidence of Pyrard would, we are afraid, have been not 
less vast. The Maladive ladies were, for their part, not unworthy 
of a place in Brantéme’s gallery. Pyrard has many stories 
to tell of them. The most innocent is that of the lady who, 
out of coquetry, would often show Pyrard her arm, which 
“was as white as that of the fairest in our country here.” 
It will interest men of fence among us to learn that among 
the great officers of the Maladive kingdom were the State 
fencing-masters, who enjoyed places of great dignity and emolu- 
was called “ Esdru, one of most 
offices in the land, requirin at capacity and experience, 
their fence and their of which there fw two, 4 
we regret to state, rts but briefly, not being one who, for his 
own particular, loved to meddle with cold iron. His account ot 
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the Maladives is too copious to be fairly shown by extracts; but 
it is a striking picture of this unique kingdom of islands. Stand- 
ing, as it does, half-way between Ibn Batuta and the modern sur- 
veying officers, and confirming them both, it is a curious illustra- 
tion of the unchanging character of the East. Pyrard was carried 
off from the Maladives by a raid of Malabar pirates. The new 
chapter in his life is only less interesting than the old. Bengal, 
with its swarming cities and the strange half-piratical, half-com- 
mercial Nair cities of the southern coast, are drawn by him with 
the same directness as the thousand little islands of the Mala- 
dives. A final quotation will be the best way of showing the 
simplicity of the man, which kept him in harmony with the old- 
world peoples among whom he was thrown :—“ They [the people 
of Malabar] all complain of the apparitions of demons, and the 
harm they suffer from them, as at the Maladives, and in all those 
= there are Gentiles and Mahometans, which things, I believe, 

ppen to them for their not believing in the Christian faith, and 
so being still under the power of the demons.” He was terribly 
frightened one night in a mosque, but it turned out to be mere 
humans on the roof; still, one sees he quite took those devils for 


granted. 


THE LYRE OF THE ELEGANCES.* 


HEN, in 1867, the first edition of Lyra Elegantiarum 
appeared, it was welcomed as a valuable addition to that 
worthier series of poetical anthologies of which Professor 
Palgrave'’s Golden Treasury had, six years earlier, set the pattern. 
That is to say, it was at once recognized as something widely 
different from those irresponsible collections which are conceived 
without thought and executed without a conscience. On the con- 
trary, it was abundantly clear from the editor's introductory words 
that he had definite ideas as to the kind of verse of which he 
proposed to offer specimens, and since the publication of his book, 
no description of the “ lighter lyre” has been held to be complete 
which neglected to borrow its confirmatory quotation from the 
neatly turned axioms of the preface to Lyra Elegantiarum. But 
it is one thing to define with precision and another to exemplify, 
and some who passed from Mr. Locker’s precepts to the pages 
that followed were not entirely satisfied that the examples given, 
always excellent in themselves as they were, and always testify- 
ing to the fine taste of their selector, could, in every case, be 
regarded strictly as “social” or “ occasiunal verse.” Those who 
were wiser, contented themselves with accepting the volume for 
what it was—an independent selection by an expert who, having 
proved his ability by his own achievement, had honestly given 
to the world those pieces which he really liked himself, and had 
thus communicated to his work that indetinable individual cachet 
which is better than all the foot-rules in Christendom, And if 
it was sometimes diflicult to compel the pieces chosen into this 
or that category, we could at least test the editor's canons by his 
own admirable London Lurics, in which they were far more ex- 
actly illustrated. But, as time passed on, other collectors succeeded 
to Mr. Locker. The boundaries he had marked modestly and tenta- 
tively were ignored altogether, and the title of vers de société 
began to be applied indiscriminately to almost every kind of non- 
serious composition which could be made to figure as a novelty in 
a fresh anthology. People saw with astonishment pieces grotesque 
and pieces humorous, pieces extravagant and pieces fantastic, bur- 
lesques and parodies, jeua @esprit and epigrams, all masquerading 
as social verse, and apparently as little at ease in each other’s com- 
pany as the ill-assorted administration described by Burke. From 
their variety these miscellanies pleased “ the general” ; they were 
quotable, and, like Praed’s belle, they were “ extremely quoted” 
by reviewers; and last, but not least, they sold. Hereupon 
another and a sadder thing befell. The practitioners of the “ big 
{and little) bow-wow styles ” in metre, the Poets proper, with a 
capital “ P,” began to discover that, whatever vers de société might 
be, they plainly were not poetry— 
Not here, O Apollo ! 
Are haunts meet for thee. 

The thin gentleman who did the Argonautica into faint Tenny- 
sonic echoes (“mere chaff and dratf, much better burnt”), the 
stout gentleman who by long practice could pack exactly two 
2 pee and a quarter into the compass of a sonnet, the 
d gentleman who littered his pseudo-Jacobean stage “ with 
bom bard-phrase and foot and half-foot words,” were all agreed 
upon this point. Never in such light and lawless wise were 
the severer Muses cultivated. And so on, with endless varia- 

tion on that antique theme, Ne sutor. 

Leaving, however, the curiosities of criticism and the discords 
of definition, it is pleasant to turn to the revised edition of Lyra 
Elegantiarum which has just been added to the series of volumes 
known as the “ Minerva Library of Famous Books.” With the 
judicious aid of Mr. Coulson Kernahan, Mr. Locker--now Mr. 

ker-Lampson—has considerably extended, and at the same 
time to some extent contracted, his earlier gathering. The terms 
ef his pretace, too, are slightly modified (it is so good that it 
would have been a pity to modify it more), and the wider “ occa- 


* Lyra Elegautiarum ; a Collection of some of the best Social and 
mal Verse by deceased English Authors. Revised and enlarged 


sional verse” is nearly always substituted for the old vers de 
société, As regards the selection itself, it is richer by a large 
number of additions, notably the Landor pieces, which, owing to 
what a great one calls a “conthratong,” were absent from the 
first issue, and also by those of Thackeray's verses which the 
editor was formerly unable to obtain permission to publish. From 
the late Mortimer Collins is borrowed “ My Thrush,” the most 
nearly-perfect poem which that exceptionally gifted but exceed- 
ingly unequal wit and lyrist ever produced; from poor Jeffery 
Prowse, “ My Lost Old Age”; and there are three examples of 
the fluent and facile rhymes of Henry 8. Leigh, of which “ My 
Love and my Heart” is, perhaps, roy Hel From Browning and 
Lord Houghton, from Calverley, Planché, Shirley Brooks, levies 
have also been made, and we are glad to note that, among the 
older pieces, the editors have found room for the beautiful lines 
of Prior to “ My noble, lovely, little Peggy” (Lady Margaret 
Cavendish Holles-Harley), and for the stanzas beginning “ Spare, 
gen’rous Victor, spare the Slave.” These and other recruits add 
greatly to the value of a volume the merits of which have been too 
long established to need any further praise. In its present form, 
and at its present price, it is not likely to be soon superseded. 


ESSAYS IN LITTLE.” 


I by! it is well to judge by first-fruits (and, generally speaking, the 
judgment is right), the new “ Whitefriars Library of Wit 
and Humour” should compass the very laudable designs of its 
projectors. The first monthly volume of the new series may 
fairly be said to be a-flush with the finest promise. Mr, 
Andrew Lang’s Essays in Little is one of the most entertaining 
and bracingof books. Full of bright and engaging discourse on 
man, woman, and letters, these charming and recreative Essays 
are the best of good reading for those who read in chance half- 
hours of the burdened day. Hard must be “the cynic’s lips” 
from which Mr. Lang's sportive pen does not “dislodge the 
sneer,” harder that “ brow of care” wh ose wrinkles refuse to be 
smoothed by Mr. Lang’s gentle sarcasms and agreeable raillery. 
Truly is it said, in the prospectus to the “ Whitefriars Library,” 
that men want to be amused as well as taught “in these high- 
ressure times,” and if they want but little, assuredly t 

Fike it Lang. Of these Essays, some are new, some reprints, 
and some have been re-fashioned since their original appear- 
ance in newspapers. Those on Thackeray and Dickens from 
Good Words, that on Dumas from Scribner's Magazine, and that 
on M. de Banville from the New Quarterly, reveal another mood 
of the critical spirit than those Protean guises of banter and 
mockery and freakishness that delight us in the whimsical 
examination of the poet Haynes Bayly, and the diverting inquiry 
into the decay of the Fashionable Novel. Those who know 
Thackeray or Dickens, as a man may be said to know who is 
crammed for an examination, might well be sceptical as to the 
possibility of saying anything that is new or notable and true 
of these writers. Yet Mr. Lang has achieved nothing less than 
this in his observations on the obscurity of Dickens's plots, where 
one is lost as in a mazy pleasaunce ; and yet more in the excellent 
comparison of the pathetic in Dickens and in Thackeray. Here, 
though the wings of the critical Ariel are folded but seldom, the 
critic is undisguised, and the gain is certainly the reader's, But 
when Mr. Lang turns him to the writings of living men who have 
lived to be discussed, to Mr. Louis Stevenson, for example, or to 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, it will be noted by the curious investigator 
that his critical method is inspired by the most genial goodwill to- 
wards these authors and their fortunate readers, He bids the latter 
to a feast of surpassing excellence. Let them fall to like men, and 
mind not the defects of the ordering of the banquet. Happy are 
they, happy are we, happy the world that contains ye—such is 
Mr. Lang’s admonishment. Mr. Kipling’s faults are all on the 
surface, therefore let them bide. As to Mr. Stevenson, his Master 
of Ballantrae might have been his Bride of Lammermoor, if it 
had been successful, we are told, and wholly successful it is not. 
Perhaps this judgment is nothing but a logical evolutionary pro- 
cess from that older verdict that sos was Mr. Stevenson’s 
Rob Roy, and in some ways better than Scott’s. On these insig- 
nificant matters we are left in a small dissenting body, content to 
wonder at the prodigality of Mr. Lang, whose appreciation of 
Scott, both as a poet—in this very volume—and as a romancer, 
is as the secretest voice of our prophetic soul. 

But this diverse collection reveals other critical moods, and in 
none does Mr. Lang appear so gay, and prove so amusing, as 
when discussing that flower of fiction, the Fashionable Novel. 
This delightful paper is, indeed, the essayist’s airiest and daintiest 
diversion, his crowning and centennial flower, his aloe- blossom— 
all sweets and no bitters, as the medicine-man has it. What has 
become of the Fashionable Novel? Who reads the works of the 
illustrious Mrs. Gore, Mrs. Trollope, “ Tremaine” Ward—surely 
not “Tremayne,” as Mr. Lang puts it?—Lady Blessi 
Theodore Hook, and him who chronicled the deur of the 
Dandiacal body? Mr. Lang investigates this oy to 
excellent effect. Our novelists have lost the art. e must 
he tells us, to republics; to France for the best substitute, to 
United States for its wildest transmutation. Does not M. Paul 
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Bourget revel in le grand luxe, as only a young Repub- 
lican can? Is not “Gyp” fashionable, and does she not “ in- 
troduce us to the best of bad company”? In M. Guy de 
Maupassant’s tales, Mr. Lang reminds us, “every third person 
has a “de,” and is a “ Vicomte or a Marquis.” M. Georges 
Ohnet, “like a man without a wedding garment,” is said to be 
“lost, and age at sea among his aristocrats.” Here are noble 
exemplars for the English novelists, yet they find no competitors 
among us. “No,” says Mr. Lang regretfully, “we have only 
Ouida left, and Mr. Norris.” In New York, too, there is a kind 
of survival, though it is almost too fearsome for Mr. Lang’s 
chaste contemplation. He cannot approve the morals and the 
lingo of these “ Western Fashionables,” whose converse is made 
up of “ American idioms and of expressions transferred from the 
jargon of Decadence and the Parnassiculet Contemporain.” These 
dying efforts of the brave old mode suggest “a new tale to 
be told” of the last of the Fashionables, who became extinct— 
alast noble specimen—like the buffalo or the grizzly bear in some 
cahion or forest of the Wild West. And Mr. Lang tells the 
tale of the last of the Dandies, ultimus hominum venustiorum, in 
the pathetic and prophetic apologue, “The Last Fight of Four 
Hair-Brushes.” We would not spoil, by a paraphrase, this 
elegant and moving recital. None but Ouida is Mir. Lang’s rival 
here, and Ouida only in her finest moments of exaltation. Only 
comparable with this effulgent example of Mr. Lang's art is the 
critical a into the poetic charms of that poet of fashion, 
poor dear Mr. Haynes Bayly. It is so cruel and good-tempered, 
this discourse on the old songs which none can sing, that it may 
well leave the reader in a trance of doubt as to Mr. Bayly’s 
_ claims, just as the study of Bayly hypnotized Mr. Lang. 
or we are quite sure on this point. Mr. Lang was hypnotized. 
His parodies are not as all other parodies. Bayly is clearly the 
only begetter of them, and fortunate is Bayly in the subjection 
of Mr. Lang to his beguiling influence. For the rest we can but 
add, as Mr. Lang says of Mr. Stevenson, Essays in Little ought 
to win every vote and please every class of reader. 


BETTINA WALKER’S MUSICAL EXPERIENCES.* 


_ experiences of girl-students of pianoforte-playing on the 
Continent may not all make such good reading as those of 
the author of the volume before us; but it is evident that, in 
— of much hard work, there is a good deal of amusement to be 
ined in the pursuit of virtuosi. First Miss Amy Fay from 
America, and now Miss Bettina Walker from England, give us 
their views of the different pianoforte-players of Europe under 
whom they have respectively studied. Judging by these ex- 
periences, the great masters are of a somewhat surly and over- 
weening nature, exacting and uncivil, even to positive rudeness ; 
behaving to their students very much as an average navvy be- 
haves to his dog. Nevertheless, some subtle charm binds the 
adoring novice to her surly instructor, so that she is unable to 
tear herself away from him without the most heart-breaking 
regrets ; and, when she has a chance of writing about him, always 
writes with the utmost enthusiasm. Of course, in such a book as 
this, a certain amount of that form of enthusiasm vulgarly termed 
“gush” is to be expected, and by some readers will doubtless be 
welcomed ; but in fairness to Miss Walker we are bound to admit 
that she errs but seldom in this way. And this is all the more 
creditable to her, as the following extract will show what a mis- 
tress of the art she might become if she chose :— 
Henselt's touch [she says, speaking of his pianoforte-playing] suggeeted 
a shelling—a peeling off of every particle of tibrous or barky rind; the un- 
veiling of a fine, inner, crystalline, and yet most sensitive and most vitally 
elastic pith. With this it suggested a dipping deep down into a sea of tone, 
and bringing up thence a pearl of flawless beauty and purity ; something, 
too, there was of the exhalation of an essence—so concentrated, so intense, 
that the whole being of the man seemed to have passed for the moment into 
his finger tips, from which the sound seemed to well out, just as some sweet 
yet pungent odour from the chalice of some rere flower. 
All of which we most powerfully and potently believe, though we 
may be allowed to contess that we hardly know what it means. 
iss Walker first studied under Sir Sterndale Bennett, whom 
she describes as resembling Ary Sclhiiffer’s Dante, with a face 
“very pale, and, to my thinking, quite unlike anything you see 
every day ; very quaint—in fact, like a face you see in an old 
picture.” It was while she was yet studying with Bennett that 
she became acquainted with Tausig in Berlin, and her first and 
last interview with that virtuoso is Love very pleasantly related. 
Tausig, however, was dead when she next went abroad, so that he 
cannot be considered as much more than a formative influence 
in her musical education. Sgambati was the next big fish landed 
by Miss Walker. While on a visit to Rome she determined to 
make the acquaintance of this great pupil of Liszt, and accordingly 
an interview was arranged, with the result that Sgambati 
uaded her to consent to take out the diploma ?zof the 
St. Cecilia Academy. This led to a somewhat lengthened stay 
in Rome, and to considerable intimacy with the professor and his 
wife, who really took great interest in the young student. The 
terrors of the examination for the diploma, the distressing break- 
down of one of the pupils at a concert, and the terribly tragic 
story of a poor student who, while supporting himself by giving 


lessons while studying under Sgambati, was reduced to starva- 
tion, having caught a severe cold which lost him all his pupils, 
as it was thought to be consumption, are all very effectively, 
and even draratically, told in this section of the book, which 
closes with Miss Walker's introduction to Liszt. By this time, 
of course, she had become a “ Lisztianerin,” with “ the enthusiasm 
of a neophyte who has just embraced a new faith,” and before 
she left Rome she had gained his consent to see her in Weimar 
if she went there, and had secured a medallion portrait of Liszt, 
which he gave her, saying “I will give you a little thing to 
recall me to you.” The seventh heaven or somewhere near it had 
been reached, and so she starts for Weimar. 

Liszt-worship in all the fulsomeness of worshippers, and all the 
arrogance and effrontery of the worshipped, is here very cleverly 
described, and Miss Walker honestly confesses that she was 
stricken with the disease at that time. At Weimar, oddly 
enough, Miss Walker lived with two old maiden ladies, grand- 
daughters of Johann Nepomuk Hummel, the composer, who 
must have exercised a wholesome corrective influence upon any 
tendency in her towards Liszt-worship. The afternoon meet- 
ings of pupils at Liszt's house and at that of Friiulein Stahr are 
well described, and show how far enthusiasm for a great virtuoso 
will go amongst some natures; but Miss Walker had not yet 
found the great man she was in search of, and there was 
“something which I could not get at—something without which 
I felt dissatisfied,” in consequence of which she started again 
upon the virtuoso-hunt. Deppe, the great Deppe, Miss Amy Fay’s 
hero, is her next quest. She stumbles upon im as she is making 
her way up to the third floor of “a small inn close by the An- 
halter Bahnhoff,” and is told to come back again at four o'clock, 
as he was then going to dinner. When she does meet him by 
appointment she plays to him and a Mr. Frederick Clarke, an 
American gentleman, who was an enthusiastic pupil. She finds, as 
did Miss Fay, that under this master she will have to begin at the 
beginning and devote herself de novo to five-finger exercises—a 
prospect which she hailed joyfully, but, owing to circumstances 
which she does not state, gave up after one lesson. 

Enter Scharwencka, and he does not exactly satisfy her ; but by a 
lucky chance, which she must be left to describe herself, she gets. 
an introduction to Adolf von Henselt, then Court pianist to the 
Czar. Having successfully hunted him up at his summer retreat 
at Warmbrunn, she determined to follow him to St. Petersburg, 
and in him she found her hero. At first somewhat bearish, 
Henselt evidently became fond of his pupil, and the relations 
between master and student were very cordial and intimate. 
Miss Walker has great powers of delineation of character, and the 
way in which she deals with her hero's is certainly masterly. 
The man is presented to the reader as he lived with all his fine 
artistic aspirations, his oddly exacting ways, his autocratic 
methods, and also his tender-heartedness and generosity, in spite 
of his eccentricities. Mme. von Henselt also is an excellent 
figure in these pages, as well as the old housekeeper. Of Miss 
Walker’s adventures upon her arrival at St. Petersburg, her 
introduction to Friulein Heinrichsen, her “ coach,” and the many 
incidents of her life at St. Petersburg, we leave the reader to 
find out from the book itself, a task which will not be found 
difficult, as Miss Walker writes very pleasingly. At the time 
when the pianoforte professors at the Conservatoire rebelled against 
their chief, Anton Rubinstein, Henselt, who was an old man, 
spontaneously offered to devote twelve hours each week in giving 
lessons gratuitously for the institution; but this was not carried 
into effect on account of a rule making his presence necessary at 
committees, musical evenings, and examinations. Rubinstein was. 
so struck with his generosity that he wrote him a very charac- 
teristic note. “My whole career,” he says bitterly, “has been 
based on the worthiness of artists. Latterly, I have become 
confused, and have almost come to the conclusion that artists are 
not nobler than the public. Here comes your letter—I see, I 
hear, I believe.” The greater part of this book deals with Hen- 
selt, and even those who may not agree with the author's opinion 
that “he stands third with Chopin and Liszt—that to this trio 
we can add no fourth,” &c., will find much to interest and amuse- 
them. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


= last work of the late M. Ernest Havet (1) had been, we- 
are told, revised from its state of review articles in the 
Deux Mondes by him before his death. It should be an interest- 
ing book to all who take an interest in its subject, and even to. 
some who do not, because it shows, in the same material, but in 
a different manner, the same curious fallacy which is exhibited 
in M. Renan. Indeed this fallacy is common to all Biblical 
critics who, as M. Havet says, wish “surtout n’étre pas dupes,” 
and who succeed in being nothing but dupes. As everybody 
knows, for the last two centuries a certain number of persons 
have been criticizing the Bible very much as a man might 
criticize Colenso’s Arithmetic who started by saying, ‘ None of 
your antiquated belief in the multiplication-table!” The prin- 
ciple, says M. Havet gravely, “ qui s’impose maintenant & toute 
critique exclut tout surnaturel.” Then why bother yourself about. 
the Bible at all? But they will bother, and naturally Nokes out- 


* My Musical Experiences. Bettina Walker. x vol. London: 
Richard Bentley & Sen. “4 


(1) La modernité des prophétes, Var Ernest Havet. Paris: Calmann 
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dares Stokes in azure feats. The poverty in azure which pro- 
voked this particular Nokes on the part of the Stokeses concerns 
the Prophets. Some misguided ones, even the separatists of First 
and Second Isaiahs, and so forth, had allowed the existence of 
Jeremiah at his supposed date, and the like; some had brought 
him and others down to the fourth century. M. Havet, greatly 
daring, will have them second century, or later, and Maccabee, if 
not actually Herodian. We do not see that he is less well off 
for argument than his fellows. First decide that prophecy is im- 
possible, then fix on any historic event which seems to you to 
answer to a prophetic description, then put the description at 
the date of the event. That is all; and it is charmingly simple. 
For our parts, we intend, when we have time, to prove that the 
entire Old Testament was written just after the collapse of the 
Puritan movement in England. His must, indeed, be a beggarly 
intellect who cannot see the line of argument we shall take: and 
if it be not as good a line as that of any of these arguers, call 
as horse ! 

It may seem odd that Corot should have waited so long for a 
place in Les artistes célébres(2), but somebody must come first 
and somebody last in all series, and often it is the merest accident 
that determines the order. One inevitable drawback of the book 
will occur at once to every one—to wit, that hardly any process 
in black and white, and ordinary wood-engraving least of all, can 
render that enchanted and enchanting atmosphere which is Corot’s 
charm. The famous “ Le soir” is, however, by no means ill rendered 
here, considering the means, and in a different style the “ Lac de 
Némi” may be very well spoken of as reproduction. The body of 
the book is less critical than historical, and is plentifully and 
pleasantly garnished with those anecdotes of generosity and kind- 
ness which are fortunately numerous enough in the history of 
artists, but which are seldom more abundant than in Corot’s case. 
There is also a catalogue, which, however, does not pretend to be 
complete. 

M. Pallain, without troubling himself any more to suggest, 
what time has verified, that his sober documents may be found 

uite as satisfactory as the much-vaunted Memoirs, goes on with 
eir publication, and has now reached the last stage of Talley- 
rand’s (3) diplomatic life—the London Embassy; in which he 
undertook to do, and did what he could, to bolster up the newly, 
and not very firmly, established July Monarchy. Something is 
known about this period—the period of the terrible Fraser cari- 
cature—from English sources, and the proceedings in which 
Talleyrand had to take part were more important than exciting. 
But his remarks on the era of the English Reform Bill could not 
but be valuable, and there is much other matter of importance 
for the historian in the volume. 

The key-note of M. Emile Blémont’s Appleblossoms (4), as 
we may with very slight treachery English it, is so different from 
that of most French or, to be honest, of most European poetry 
nowadays, that we can only say bravo! even if the verse be of 
no extraordinary kind :— 


Dormir, aimer, manger et boire, 
Le bonheur n’a pas d’autre histoire, 


says M. Blémont, and really we don’t know that it has. His 
expansion of this sentiment is not less agreeable :— 


Plus de journaux, plus de romans, 
Plus de querelles d’Allemands ! 
Nous désapprendrons |’écriture, 
Et nous ne ferons rien—mais rien, 
Que cheminer a l’aventure, 

Aimer, dormir, et manger bien ! 


Bravo! again. And here is an excellent song :— 


Saint Leu disait & Saint Gilles, 
Avec un sourire fin, 
“Je mets, par les évangiles, 
Le cidre au-dessus du vin!” 
**Cidre et vin se laissent boire,” 
Dit Saint Gilles & Saint Leu ; 
“ L’un et l’autre me font croire 
my" A la grandeur du bon Dieu.” 
Bravissimo! 


M. André Daniel’s useful Année politique (5), the best summa 
of French politics from year to year, has reached its seventeent 
appearance. 

M. Paul Barbier is an experienced and accomplished teacher of 
French, and his French Examination Course(6)—a hundred and 
twenty papers of mingled English and French grammar and 
phrase, the latter including idioms and those extremely treache- 
rous apparent similarities of the two languages which look so 
alike and are so different—seems to be very well drawn up. 


2 Les artistes célébres. Par L. Rogei-Milés. Paria: Librairie de 


(3) Ambassade de Talleyrand a Londres. Par G. Pallain. Premitre 
partie. Paris: Plon. 

(4) Les pommiers en fleur, Par E. Blémont. Yaris: Charpentier. 

(5) L'année politique. Par André Daniel. Paris: Charpentier. 

(6) A Graduated French Examination Course. By Paul Parbier. 
London : Whitaker. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ARELY has the botany of a county received so complete s 

representation asin Mr. James E. Bagnall’s Flora of Warwick- 
shire (London: Gurney & Jackson; Birmingham: Cornish Brothers) 
This volume realizes the promise of Mr. Bagnall’s previous con- 
tributions to the Midland Naturalist. The classification and 
descriptive notes are altogether admirable. The county is divided 
into ten botanical districts, determined by the chief river basins. 
References in the Flora to the numbers of these districts are 
appended to each flowering plant, fern, moss, or lichen specified, 
and the locality may be identified in most instances by consulting 
the excellent map provided in a convenient pocket in the binding. 
The introductory matter comprises a capital sketch of the geology 
of the county by Mr. A. Bernard Badger, a note on the meteor- 
ology by Mr. Goodwin Newton, and very useful notes on topo- 
graphy, soils, natural products, and the local delineation of the 
various botanical districts, with lists and numbers of plants 
belonging to each district. In the list and description of 
Warwickshire fungi Mr. W. B. Grove is associated with Mr. 
Bagnall. 

Mr. E. Leuty Collins needlessly, and with undue solemnity, 
asks if he is to be blamed if, in Hadasseh (Fisher Unwin), he 
should be convicted of having “gone to Scripture whereon to 
found a crude romance.” The story of Esther, or of the Jewish 
Hadasseh—as Mr. Collins has it—is certainly not without ro- 
mantic elements as it stands; and, on the whole, gains nothing 
by transmutation at the hands of Mr. Collins, whose style is 
heavy and tedious. The dramatic catastrophe of the hanging of 
Haman, for example, loses almost all its force in the romance of 
Hadasseh. 

The great “ negro problem” has inspired Mr. Arthur Henry to 
set forth in fictitious guise a kind of vision or prophecy of the 
victorious emancipated negro, under the title Nicholas Blood, 
Candidate (New York: Oliver Dodd; London: Brentano's). 
This is a gruesome glance, as it were, at the black Reign of Terror 
that is abe, or may be, in the United States. 

Dutiful Daughters (Eden, Remington, & Co.) is an extravagant, 
yet not unamusing, “tale of London Life ”—the story of a modern 
unheroic Lear, his two monstrous unfeeling daughters, and a 
sweet little Cordelia, his niece. 

In the reissue of the Aldine Poets, the latest volume is the 
Poems of Raleigh, Wotton, and other Courtly Poets (Bell & Sons), 
with notes and introduction by the Rev. Dr. Hannah. 

Messrs. Reeves & Turner have given what has been long 
wanted, a one-volume edition of Mr. William Morris’s Earthly 
Paradise. The print, though necessarily small, is very clear and 
good, and the volume handsome. 

From Messrs. Effingham Wilson & Co. we have received 
several additional volumes to the series of “ Legal Handy Books” 
and other useful manuals. Mr. C. E. Stewart’s treatise on The 
Sale of Goods is a useful pocket guide that explains and illustrates 
the rights, liabilities, and duties of buyers and sellers. Mr.T. W. 
Haycraft’s compact little volume, The Powers, Duties, and Liabili- 
ties of Directors, will be found very serviceable to intending 
shareholders, as well as supplying explicit information on the 
subject of directors’ responsibilities. By the same writer we have 
A Handy Book on the Bis of Sale Acts, which, without arriving 
at any exhaustive treatment of an extremely complex subject, is 
full of practical counsel and guidance. 

Your First Game of Golf, by Gerald Hillinthorn (Day & Son), 
illustrates by pithy observations and diverting drawings—chromos, 
for the most part—the fortunes of a beginner during his first 
day on the links, The artist shows much humour in his treat- 
ment of a suggestive theme. Especially amusing are the draw- 
ings and “ simple diagram ” of the science of “ driving.” 

The Souvenir of “ Ravenswood” (Cassell & Co.), the latest of 
Lyceum souvenirs, comprises capital reproductions of the fine stage 
effects in Ravenswood, by Mr. J. BK. Partridge and Messrs. 
Harker and Hawes Craven, the designers of the original scenery. 

That admirable journal of the arts and industries of the 
Japanese, Artistic Japan, conducted by 8. Bing (Sampson Low 
& Co.), contains, in its thirty-first monthly part, a variety of 
excellent plates, among them a striking landscape by Toyokuni, 
and a delightful “ Dream of a Cat” by Utamaro. 

In this month's issue of Our Celebrities (Sampson Low & Co.), 
Mr. Walery’s gallery of photography is augmented by excellent 

rtraits of Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P., Mr. G. A. Sala, and Mr. 
Clement Scott. 

Among recent pamphlets we note The Essential Connexion 
between the Old and New Testaments, by the Rev. John Slatter 
(Parker & Co.) ; Speeches delivered in Scotland, 1890, by the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., “ authorised edition” (Edinburgh : 
Elliot); Opening Address, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, at Univer- 
sity Hall (Smith, Elder, & Co.); The Partition of Africa, by 
J. Scott Keltie, reprinted from Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 

phical Society, November 1890 ; The Battle of the Standpoints. 
iy Alfred Cave, D.D. (Eyre & Spottiswoode); My Journal, with 
an account of General Havelock’s march to Lucknow, by “A 
Volunteer” (Major-General Swanston) (Uxbridge: Hutchings) ; 
The Admiralty Falsifcation of the “ Challenger” Record, by 
William Leightin Jordan (Spottiswoode & Co.); A Study of 
Theories of Inspiration, by John Francis Stretch, LL.B. Skeffington 
& Co.); Insurance Made Easy, by Mr. Arthur Reade, of Man- 
chester; Thovgh’s for the Thoughtful, by William Bogg:tt 
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(Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.); The Adhesive Postage 

Stamp, by Patrick Chalmers (Effingham Wilson); and a Paper by 

Mr. J. R. Whitley, read to the Members of the German Atheneum, 

o ae Recent ibitions at Earl’s Court, 1887-91 (Waterlow 
). 

We have also received The Ethical Problem, by Dr. Paul Carus 
(Chicago: Open Court Co.); Papers of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation (Putnam's Sons) ; The Ottoman Public Debt : Translation of 
the Annual Report of Council of Administration, by Mr. Vincent 
Caillard ; The Veto Power ; its Origin, &c., by Edward Campbell 
Mason, being No.1 of the “Harvard Historical Monographs” 
(Boston: Ginn & Co.); New Zealand Crown Lands Guide, No. 10 
(Wellington, New Zealand: Didsbury); The Financial Condition 
¢ New Zealand, 1890, by the Hon. Sir H. A. Atkinson (Wel- 

: Didsbury); The Annual Report of the Art Union of 
London; The Annual Report of the St. Helen's Free Public 
Library Committee; and the Report of the Bradford Free Libraries 
and Art Museum Committee. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


— 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaruRpay Review should be 
addressed to the ManacuR of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the Orricz, 38 Srreet, Strand, Lonpoy. A 
printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 64. 


Contents or No. 1,842, Feprecary 14, 1891: 


Chronicle. 
Why it Failed. Modern Greek as She is Wrote. 
A Mayor's Nest. Eton Gossip. The Army Estimates. 
Tirenism. The Tithes Bill. An Old Story. 
A New Aspect of the Drink Question 
The County Council and Technical Education. 
The Canadian Election. Mr. Courtney on Socialism. 
Count d’Haussonville. 
Mr. Gladstone on Free Libraries. 


Yesterday, To-day, and To-morrow. 
Money Watters. The Weather. Exhibitions. 
Before the Footlights. “King John” at Oxford. 
Recent Concerts. The Remenyi Concert. “Maid Marian,” 
Lyra Parnelliana. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy on Sir Robert Peel. 

Novels. London Bankers. Classical Antiquities. 
Some Cookery-Books. General Oglethorpe. Dutt’s Ancient India- 
Pyrard’s Voyage. The Lyre of the Elegances. 

Essays in Little. Bettina Walker’s Musical Expsriences, 
French Literature. |New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.0. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YCEUM.—MATINEE, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
TO-DAY (Saturday), at 2. To THE LYONS and Pridey and 
Wecineeday February 27 and 28. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING next Moa ae Tuesday 
Night RAVENSWO ID next. Friday THE BEL Ls 
ight, February 21. MATINEES, MUCH ADO ABOUT THIN Solardere, 

Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 wo 5, 


PRINCEsS'S THEATRE. —Mrs. LANGT RY, Sole Lessee 

next,sis. Last MATINEE, SATURDAY next at 2. 


RYSTAL PALACE. —SPECIAL CONCERTS next week. 
PROMEN CONCERTS Thursday aad 5 extra 
e. TWiiiTe SATURDAY CONCERT, 2! 
. Violin, Madame \éruda (Lady Hallé). The Grand » Mr. 

Manns. Seats, | +. Od. 


ReYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
ithices : 9 Adelphi Terrace. Straad, W.C., London). 
The FOURTH ORDINARY MEETING of the present Session will be held on Tuesday, 
Februar: 17, in the Le-ture Theatre of the om of Practical Geology, #8 Jermyn 
, at 7.45 P.#., when the following Paper will be read : 
“ DHE Vv ITAL STATISTICS OF PEABODY BULLDINGS AND OTHER ARTISANS’ 
AND LABOURERS’ BLOCK DWELLINGS,” by Dr. ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, D.P.U., 
Madical Officer of Health for Brighton. 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
THE LARGEST 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD. 
ANATOLIAN CARPETS. | URKEY CARPETS. 


URKEY and ANA-| A TURKEY CARPET is, 


TOLIAN STAIR CARPETS. The | the Dinine 


Largest Collection in Europe. ANATO- : 
LIAN CARPETS in every size from 8ft. of colouring enhancing the 
by 6f . | effect of the furniture and decorations, 
y 6 ft. up to the exceptional dimensions d indicati alike th tothe and 
of 40 fc long by 20 ft. wide, as well as e the good ta 
an unusua'ly for Stairs | umstances of its pos- 
and Corridors, in widths ranging from 
97 to 54 inches. NATOLIAN and TUR- 
° KEY CARPETS. The Finest 
APLE & CO. receive Collection in Europe.—MAPLE & CO. 
a weekly consignments of these enjoy the greatest facilities for getting 
CARPETS, and invite intending pur- Anatolian and Turkey Carpets of 
chasers to examine and compare both  superiwr quality and finish, having their 
quality and price before deciding else- | own agents at Ouchak, who personally 
where. Such carpets are in many | supervise the dyeing and weaving. 
instances reproductions of the most | Purchasers of Anatolian and Turkey 
unique examples of the seventeenth | carpets will save all ae profits 
century. | by buying from MAPLE & 


MAPLE & CO 


The Pine Forest at Home. 


“SANITAS OIL” 


FOR WINTER COUGH, BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, 
AND ALL LUNG AND THROAT TROUBLES 
“SANITAS OIL.” 
“aA NEVER-FAILING REMEDY.” 
“Inhalation of ‘ Sanitas’ 
M.D., MR.OP., and MRCS. 
“ Sanitas Oil’ spray or with a more generally efficacious than 
other remedies.” —Hospital Gazet 
FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 
THE SANITAS CO., Limited, Bethnal Green, London, E. 


“ LANCET ” ANALYSI® AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 


6 33 Posr Free. 
FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. CARRIAGE. PAID. W H | S KY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS : 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


FOR MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &e. 


BPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO TEMPORARY INSTALLATIONS FOR Danoma, &e, 
Inquiriesinvited, Estimates free. 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, BC, 
Where & Model Installation can be seen at work. 


SUTTON’S| THE GUINEA BOX 
SEEDS SUTTONS VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Sent Carriage free en receipt of Cheque 
or P.0.0, 
Priced Lists post free. 


Genuine only direct from 
SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


FREBHOLD BUILDING LAND, CITY OF LONDON. 
Te COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London 


leet d City on Tuesday, at Haif- 
of Righty “Yours TWO PLOTS of very valuable FREEHOLD GROUND, situate tn 
Gracechurch Stree 


Further berticulais. with conditions and printed forms of proposal, may be had om applica — 
tien at the Office of the Kugineer to the Commissioners pul 1. 

The Commissioners do not bind theuselves to accept the highest or any proposal. 

Persons teudering must attend personally, or by duly authorized on the 
mentioned day, at Half-past ne o'clock and party whose offer is accepted 

uired to execute ap agreement an! bond et the sam eu 

must be up, endorsed on the outside, Pender for Ground, , 
Street.” and be delivered in addressed to the cadoretaned befure One o'clock 


day of treaty 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall ; HENBY BLAKB, 
1891, Principal Clerk. 


| 
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(CHELTEN HAM COLLEGE. —The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will 
scHoL Atsuies at least, of value ranging between £40 and £20 
subjects, C assics and Mathematics. Candidates aan be under firteen.—For 
ils apply to ‘he Secretary, The College. Chel: tenham. 


(LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATIC AL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Nine or more, to competition at 
Midsummer, 1-91, value from £25 to a a year, which may be increased a special fund to 
90 @ year in cases of scholars who require it. 

Farther particulars from the HgAp- MASTER or SkoneTary, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


[INDIAN EN ‘GINEERING COLLEGE. 
CUOPER'S HILL, STAINE 
Tae COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for empioyment in Europe, 
orthe Colonies. About FIFTY SCUDENTS will be admitted in September 1391. 
For Corn; tition the Secretary of State will offer TEN Appointments in the Indian Public 
Wor partment and TWO in the Indian — For varticulars, 
spply to the SHORETARY, at the College. 
Re = 


HALF-TERM will bezin on March 17. 


Gentes and Modern Sides. Terms, 
<4 Guineas. pat” Master's House, 45 Guineas. prospectus apply to the Rev. D. 
Evwarpes, M. AY 


Head- Master, Denstone Colleze. Uttoxeter. 
DEAPERS COMPANY'S FEMALE ORPHAN SCHOOL, 
TOTTENHAM. 

Founded by THOMAS CORNEY. 

A COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION will be held early in April next for filling up 
FOUR VACANCIES, Fatherless Girls, between seven and ten years of are, daughters of 
members of the Church of England and in neceasitous circumstances, are eligi die r. The 
School provides a modern hizh-class education with board aad lodging, tree of ch . For 
particulars apply to the Clerk to the Drapers’ Compauy, Urapers’ Hail, Thro 


J PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EX AMINATION will take 
place at U opingham, on the 2ith, 25t4, and 26th of a. 1891, for SIX OPEN 
scuor. ARSHIPS. two £70 per annum, limited to two ing houses; two of £50 per 
annum; twoof 30 per tenable at the School. 
“Application o be inade by March 15, 1891. 


Ross ALL SCHOOL, — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Senior and lunior. About Thirteen, varying in value from 69 Guineas to £10 a year, 
will be awarded by Examination held at Ro-wall and at Oxford on April i, 2, and 3. 

_For ‘or particulars appiy to MasTea, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


B* ANCROFT SCHOOL, WOODF ORD, ESSEX. —An 
EXAMINATION will be held on April 3 for the award of FIVE BOARDING 
FOUNDATI) + SCH ILAKSUIPs, Boys between ten and thirteen years of age are eligible 
toenter. The su'jects of examnation will be Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, English 
Grammar, audi the Geozrayhy o° Europe, with Elementary Mathematics, Freach and Latin 
as optional subje: s. For (urther particulars and forms of application apply to the Clerk to 
ae Gove. nors, Drapers’ Throz morton Street, 


in GERMANY and PREPARATION 
WOOLWICH, SANDUURST, and other EXAMINATIONS. 
mel H. BRADLEY ROSERT3 (Retired Full Pay R.M. Artillery, and late 
ot ani Geom trical Drawing, and Ecaminer ia Landseape Drawing, *c., at the 
Royal Naval Colicge). Knight f the Lezion of iJonour, and Medjidie, assisted by Messrs. 
Gurney and Ada as (Cambridce B.A.’s), anda rong stad of Lustructors for Modern Lan- 
guages, &., ree dives a limited unmber of PUPIL’ 
Prospectus, an t successes, forwarded immed H 
Freiburg (Black Forest), Baden. Germany. 


TRAINING FOR ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
(THE ELECTRICAL STANDARDIZING, TESTING, 


TRAINING INSTITUTION, 
Faraday House, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
Board of Control. 

The Right Hon. the EARL OF CRAWFORD, Chairman, 

The Right Hon. Lord CASULETOWN, of Upper Ossory. 

The Hon. REGINALD BROUGHAM, 

ROBERT HAMMOND. 

FRANCIS INCE, 

W. O. SMITH, 

HUGH ERAT. HARRISON, B.Sc. A.M.LC. E., Principal. 

The Institution is in affiliation with some of the largest E Supply © i 


for 


yoa 


and 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated A.D. 1720. 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED............ £35,000,000 


FIRE, ANNOITIES. 


LIFE, 


Church of Gngland 


LIFE AND FIRE 


Assurance Fnstitution. 


Apply for Prospectus to the Head Office :— 
9 & 10 King Street, Cneap-ide, London, B.C., 
and Agencies. 


NEW 
NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1889, £338,900,000. 
LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


$1 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
ASSURANCE FUND over £4,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID over £9,000,090. 


CASH BONUSES paid in Reduction of Premiums. over £8,000,000, 
TNCOME, £500,000, 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1303.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; ant 2? PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Su decribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total [avevted Funds, over £1,400,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE ENGLISH BANK of the RIVER PLATE, Limited. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,500.000. £750,000, Reserve Fund, £435.00, 
af Heel tor periods at rates of interest to be ascertained 
mmtiers at Credit, Bills of Exchange, and Cable Transfers issued on the Branches and 
ee ete in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the Argentine and 


Uruguay Republics nezotiated or sent for collection. . 
The Bank effects Purchases aud Sales of stock, Shares, Coupons, and other Securities, 


Dividends. and undertakes every description of banking 
Swithin's Lane, RUCE THORNBUBY, Secretary. 


BAN. of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
Assemb’y, July 29, 1861.— Bankers to the New Zealand Government, 
Queea Victoria Screet, L »ndoa, &.C. 
Capita’ £00,000 
= liability... ase . £1,500,000 
its andes "end tranene severy description 
bathing and F.1i, ca the most favouradle 


“The Santen fixed de »osits of £50, aad upwards, rates and particulare of 
which cau de ascoc-ainet va appucatioan. H. B. MACNAB, for 


into whose works and stations the Students are draft 
— should be made to the Secretary, I’. A. LaTaHam, M.A., 15 St. Helen's Place, 


RE SCILLA A, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v, WORMS, has a very 

camfortaniec EOUCATI HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized Tennie- 
court, Numvers limited 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY 
Madame AUBE T Introduces English and Foreign RESIDENT DAILY and VISIT- 
ING Gov KNESSES (fnishing, junior nursery). Act and Music Deachers, Co 
Lady Housekeepers, Matrons, Schouls and Edueational Homes recomme uded.- 


Street, Piceadilly Circus, 8.W. 

THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY'S EVENING LEC- 

—The by MAX MUL _ER, on “THE 
ANTIOQUT: ty OF EASTERN LI ATURE,” will be delivere «in the Lecture Hall of 
the University of Loudon lens, on March 4, at 8.30P.M. The 
Right Hon. the EARL OF NORTHBROOK, President of the Society, in the Chair. A 
limited tumber of Tickets are at the disposal of non- Members of the Society, and may be 
obtained o+ application to the Secretary of the yal Asiatic Society, 22 Aibemarle Street, on 
pegment of Three Shillings for each ticket 
Cotte, will be served to the in an adjoining room at the conclusion of the 
jecture, 


COMPANION, LADY, ‘who is socially and by ‘edue sation 


fitted for the position, wishes for an engagement as COMPANION to a LADY ny 
best re 


is oa al, & good reader, acoustomed and willing to travel, The ferences. — A 
L, T. B., Harrison's ibrary, Church Road, U Norwood, 


ScuL 4sPTURE,— FOR SAL to the death of the owner, 
DA 


pedestal, iin —bor tu ticulars, ALTRAVERS,” 17 and is 
Arundel Street, Strand. = 


SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 


Price from £4 4s, 

TEN PER CENT. DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 
Annual Sale, 700,000 Machines. 
Rasy to Buy, Easy to Learn, Rasy to Work. 

THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Management for the United Kingdom : 


39 FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


AND 497 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 


QUEENSLAND, Limited, 
BRISBANE. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL.... £1,°00.000. PAID-UP CAPITAL..... £375,000 
RESERVED LIABLLITY OF SHAREHOLDERS £550). RESERVE FUND 
AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, £39,000. 
Bankers LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Limited . 
The Loadon of Advice, 147 Fenchurch Street, rece: ve Deposits of £100 and upwards 
for one an aud two | two years ati wer cent. and for three, four, or five years at per per cent. 
NEW ZEALAND LOAN ni MERC ANTILE AGENCY 
COMPANY, Limited. 
ESTABLISHED 1565. 


THE ROYAL BANK of 


Investments per Balance-shoet at December 31, 1800 
Directors, 


HJ. BRISTOWE, Esq 
The Rt. Hon. Sir J AMES FERGUSSON, G.C.3.L, K.C.MLG., 
The Rt. Hoa. Sir JOHN B. GORST, Q.C., 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA, M P. 
Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, 
THOMAS RUSSELL, Esq., C.M.G. 
Sir EDWARD W. STAFFORD, G.C.M.G. 
The Directors issue Terminable Debentures at par for £50 and upwards, bearing yy 
4 per ceut. for five or six years, and 4) per cent. for seven to ten years ; and Four per 
Perpetual Four per Ceat. Dedeature Stock at £97 per £100 
The interest is payable hall-yearly, oa Jauuary | aad July |, by coupons attached to the 
Debentures, and by wWarr.nts in favour of the registered holders 0: the Debenture Stuck. 
The Debeatures and Dedenture Stock are limited to, and are secured by, the Unpaid Capital 
(48, 283) apd by the investusents geveral sssets of the Company. 
For f appli can be J at the offices of the Company 
HENRY M. PAUL, Manager. 


MP. 


1 Queen Victoria Street, Mansion House, London, E.Cc. 


(pure AGENCY LAND and FINANCE COMPANY of 


AUSTRALIA, Limited. 


thorived Capital ........ £1,000,000 Capitel Subscribed ....... £495,035 
Trwstecs jor Debenture Holders. 
Bernard T. Bosanquet, Esq. | Archibald Balfour, Esq. 


Directors, 
BERNARD T. vosanguer, Esq., Chairman. 
Archibald E George F. Mewburn, Esq. 
Cunniugham Hudson, | Robert Rome, Esq. 
The issue Tersinable Debentures at par for £100 and upwards, bearing interest 
n 
“ The interest ie payebie't half-yearly, on May 15 and November 11, by coupons attached to 


he Debe t 
‘ — Stock are limited to, and are soumved by, the unpaid capital 


bentures Debenture 
(4 500) and by ae and general ta of the Compa 
wes of the C 


Lic be obtained at the ( 
Forus of application can be a! 
72 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London, EC. 


HE STANDARD BANK of AUSTIR ALLA, 
AUTHORISED 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL. 
PAID UP CAPITAL ae 
RESERVE FUND AND UNDIVIVED PROFITS .. 
Lonvos Ovrrices—LOMBARD HOUSE, GEORGE YARD, B.C. 
Fixed Deposits received at the tollowing rates of 
per cent. for one and two 


ing basingss in conse: ‘on the 
wit us! 
Usual banking io connexion 
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ESTABLISHED 1868. 


THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Reserve Fund ...............+ £90,000. 
issued to De-ember 31. 1890. receive ge 
cer cont, tp F shares (£30 each) ques Financial Year of issue. Five per cent. 
_for r particulars apply to the Secretary, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS repayable on demand TWO pe: 
on the T ACCOUNTS when_not drawn below £100. The Bank un 
charge. 


TEMPLE. 


‘ustody of Securities and Valuables; the Collection of 
Coupons; and the and Sale of Shares. uities. 

of ‘Credit and Circular Notes issued. THE BIRKBECK with ful) 
vost free on a! soplication. ___ FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


SHIPPING. 


P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY GIBRALTA MALTA, BRINDISL} every week. 
YPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vid BOMBAY .....: 
COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS and. JAPAN, 
and TASMANIA every alternate weer. 


DRIA 
TICKETS. 
For particulars gf the tfices. 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 


spur Street, London. 8. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, for 
Colonies. calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
STEST afloat.’ High 


goLo MBO mg the LARGEST and FA clase 
reer Lighting. Hot and ¢ Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and every comfort. 
F.G & 
Managers .... ANDERSON, SXDERSON, #Co., . Aven E.c. 
_ For fre’ freight or passage e apply to to the latter fi paler, 


PLEASURE CRUISE 


Lancet—“ Pure, and very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable for Invalids,” 


TO SOUTH OF SPAIN, CYPRUS, PALESTINE, &c. 
Wer, from on ra 
,The GARONNE is fitted with electric light. electric bells, hot and coid baths, &c. First- 
clase cuisine. Managers, F. Green & Co.. and Anderson, Anderson, & Co., Fenchurch 
Avenue, London. For further particulars of above and later ow apply to the latter firm, 
Soreness and dryness, tickli d 
TH ROAT irritation. inducing cough, "sad 
of sucking, the Glycerine in these agreeable 
boxes, 7$d.; tins, ls. 1$d.; labelled “JAMES 
& 
COUGH. EPPS & UO.. Homeopathic Thread- 
FRY’ 
PURE CONCENTRATED 
MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
DP SNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle aperient 
for delicate constitutions, Ladies, 
Sold throughout the World. 
HOTELS. 
[iSRAConEe. — ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, MILD and 
First-class return -ticket from 
Rooms: ee. uotil March 20 only. Ask for Hote 
BEDFO RD HOTEL, BRIGHTON. “Ola Established. 
| in situation. West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. 
BOOKS, 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axnp PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 

A MINTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCAHASED._Telegraphic Address: LONDON, 


The ORIENT COMPANY willdespatch their large full-powered Steamship, GARONNE 
Passengers wishing to leave England et once can travel overland to Nice and embark there. 
or to West-End Agents, Uriadlay © & Co., & Parliament Street, 8. 
voice. For these symptoms use EPPS'S GLY- 
AND confections becomes actively healing. Sold in 
Sir C. ee, President of the Royal 
Ireland—“I have never A 
Cocoa that I like so well.” ° 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 
Children and Infants. 
(Waterloo) and 7 
jon Board, 
Great variety of excellent wines. tariff. 
GEO. HECKFORD, Manager. 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABR)AD. 
STRAND, W.C., aND 36 PIOCADILLY, LONDON, ¥ w. 


8d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 | 
All the Bow end Standasé Bochs, Prayers, Church Services, 


promptly execu Libraries arranged an 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are will be given, vis. 
(clean copies)— 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


FOR 1891. 


Demy 8vo. paper boards, 33. ; cloth boards, 4s, 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
Tae oy CANTerBURY, YORK, ARMAGH, AND DUBLIN ; TE PRIMUS 
oF SCOTLAND ; THE BIsHors OF THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, AND AMERICAN 
Caurcues; THE Lower Hocse or CONVOCATION OF THE PaOVINCE OF 
CANTERBURY, AND BY THR Co¢VOCATION OF YORK. 


The Ninth Issne of this important Work presents an authorised aud compre- 
hensive record of the condition and wors of ths Charch of Englaud, and of all 
Churches in commanion wit! her throaghont the world, 

This Vo'ume has a special interest of iis own, containing information on a 
variety of new points, 

In the interests of the National Church the cirevlation of this B ok is of immense 
importance, as the records it furnishes must greatly tend t» remove common 
prejudices and misconception: with regard t» the position of the Charch of England, 
and ber relation to the spiritual wants of the pe ple, whilst it also affords instruc- 
tion and encouragement to all who woald -eex to extend her influence. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.: 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STR&ET, E.C.; BRIGHTON: 135 NORTH STREET. 


8vo. pp. 40, with Coloured Diagram. 
THE 


ADMIRALTY FALSIFICATION 


OF THE 


“CHALLENGER” RECORD 


Exposed by WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 
Assoc.Iust.C.E., F.S.S. 


(Author of “ The Standard of Value” and “ The New Principles 
of Natural Philosophy”). 


Post free, 1s., of the Pustisner, 17 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


NOW READY, Library Ejition, 5s. ; !imp cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper cover, Is. 


WHAT NEXT? 


Or, a Glimpse of the World as It Will Be. 
By WILLIAM ALFRED GIBBS. 


JOSEPH BOULTON & CO., Liwrrep, 7 WORSHIP STREET, E.C. 


TRISCHLER & CO.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
HOLLY. 2 vols. By “Nomap,” Author of “ The 


Railway Foundling,” “The Milroys,” &c. In speaking of this Author's last work, 

pa.) Railway the Dai'y Telegraph says It is a story that must be 
und is a vivacity and adveature in it, and good as 

-- 1. 's previous work, “The M Iroys,’ was, it is not too much to say this is better.” 


AN AMERICAN WIDOW. 3 vols. By ALber? 


Krev:.-Davies. A vivid and piquant story of American life in London, snd how 
Amer'cans manage to find their way into London Soc.ety. 


THE GOLDEN LAKE: a Story of Australian Adven- 


ture. By W. Dawe, Author of &e, With 8 Full-page Illustra- 
tions by Hume Nisbet. Extra cloth, bevelled voards, 6s. 


TRISCHLER & COMPANY, 16 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 
Now ready, Fifty-seventh Edition, 28, 


THEO CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By A Lapy, 
The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
__Wandon: SimPKIN, MARSHALL, HamivTon, Kent, & Co., Limited. 


Fifty-third Thousand, post 8vo. 5s. 


MODERN EUROPE: a School History. By Jonn Lorp, 
New Edition. With Four Add'tional Chapters, comprehendin all 
Leading Events which have occuried since the Fall of Napoleon I. to the Fall of 
leoa LIL. ; also copious Questions for Examiration. 
London SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HamiLros, Kent, & Co., Limi 


1891. 


Now ready, Thirty-firet Annual Publication, elegantly bound, £2 10s, 
Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED KINGDOM: 
a Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By Epwakp WALForD, M.A,, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices 
of the Descent, Birth, Marriage. Education, &c., ¥ mae. yy pease distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their ifeirs- A ppare ee ve, together witha 
record of the Patronage at their disp: nsal, the Oifices hich hay holds or have held, their Towa 


, Country Clubs, &e, 
London ; CHaTro & WIspvs, Piccadilly, w. 
HIBBERT LECTURES, 1888. 
Just published, Second E.lition, 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d, 
REV. DR. HATCH.—The INFLUENCE of GREEK IDEAS 


and penone u the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By the late Rev, Dr. Hatca. 
Edited by the Re AIRBAIRS, Principal of Mansfield College, Oxtord. 


iy Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; ani 


F rederick Street, Edinburgh, 


T2 SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance : 
Any part of the United Kingdom 832 
India and China 1 is 6 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America........ 1 10 6 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 212 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S 
NEW NOVELS, 


JANET. By Mrs. Otrpnant, Author of “It 


was a Lover and his Lass,” “ Agnes,” &c. 3 vols. 


RUPERT ALISON; or, Broken Lights. By 


GerrrcupE Forpr, Author of “In the Old Palazzo,” “Driven before the 
Storm,” &c. 3 vols. 


HER LOVE and HIS LIFE. By F.W. Rosryson 


of “Grandmother's Money,” “The Youngest Miss Green,” &c 
vo! 


ON TRUST. By Tuomas Coss, Author of 


“ Brownie’s Plot,” “ For Value Received,” &c. 3 vols. 


A LIFE SENTENCE. By Apetine Serceant, 


Author of “ Little Miss Colwyn,” “ oak Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 


A LINE of HER OWN. By Mrs. Conney, 


Author of “A Lady Horsebreaker” &c, 3 vols. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREFT 


WHITE & C0.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


I 
THE WAY SHE WON HIM. 
By the Author of 


“ Recommended to Mercy” &c. 2 vols. 
(At all Libraries, 


BY MRS. HOUSTOUN 


APRIL’S LADY. 
By the Author of 
“ Molly Bawn,” “A Life’s Remorse,” “Her Last 
Throw, Is. 


&. 3 vo 
(At all Libraries, 


BY MRS. HUNGERFORD 


THE PLUNGER: 


r A Turf of Fi d-twenty Years A 
BY HAWLEY SMART Tragedy ive-an bwenty ‘ears Ago. 


Iv 
THAT AFFAIR! 
By the Author of 
“Eyre of Blendon” &c. 3 vols. [/mmediately. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS 
(Mrs. Pexper Cupiir) 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS., 


By Hawtey Smarr—LONG ODDS. (Third Edition.) In 
Picture Boards, 2s. 


By Frorence Marryat—MY SISTER THE ACTRESS, 
(New Edition). In Paper Covers, Is. 


By Mrs. Ronerr Joceryy—THE M. F. H.’s DAUGHTER. 
(New Edition.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


By B. L. Farseon—THE MYSTERY of M. FELIX. (New 
Edition.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. (/mmediately. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 81 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


NOW READY. 
THIRD EDITION OF 


THE ARGOSY FoR JANUARY, 


Containing the FIRST PART of 


THE SILENT CHIMES, 


By JOHNNY LUDLOW (Mrs. HENRY WOOD), 


THE FATE OF THE HARA DIAMOND, 
An Illustrated Serial Story. 
_THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE ARGOSY FOR FEBRUARY. 


Now ready, CONTENTS . 


1. THE SIL®NT CHIMES. By Jouyyy LupLow (Mrs, Henry Woo). 

2. MEDIUMS AND MYSTERIES. 

3%. THE FATE OF THE HARA DIAMOND, A Serial Story. Chaps 5-3. 
Illustrated by M. L. Gow. 

THE BRE CONS AT HOME, By Cuanies W. Woop, F.R.G.S. With Ilus- 
rations, 

. AFTER TWENTY YEARS. 

. AUNT HEIRLOOMS. 

. SAINT OR SATAN, 

5s. IN A BERNESE VALLEY. 


Sixpence Monthly. Now ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREBT, W. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 
NEW WORKS. 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


AN OLD COACHMAN’S CHATTER. By 


Colonel ConseTr. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Jobn Sturgess. 8vo- 
price 15s, [Ready Monday next. 


FURTHER RECORDS of MY LIFE. 


By Fraxces ANNE KemwBie. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 
“ A series of delightful letters on a wonderful variety of different subjects treated. 
in « happily descriptive and picturesque style.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE LIFE of MARIE de MEDICIS. By 


JuLia Parpor, Author of “ Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France.’ 
New Edition. 3 vols. demy 8vo. with 18 Portraits, 42s. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


EGERTON CASTLE’S 


CONSEQUENCES. 
3 vols, 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 
It is a real pleasure to welcome a new novelist who shows both promise and per- 
ene we The work is distinguished by rerve, by close and wide observation of 
the ways and cities of many men, by touches of a r fiection which is neither shallow 
nor charged with the trappings and suits of weightiness ; and in many ways, not 
least in the striking end, it is decidedly original. 
MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

Not merely an able but a remarkable book, providing substantial reasons for # 

belief that in the person of the previously unknown author the ranks of living 


English novelists have received an important One of the most 
striking novels of the season. 


THE HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD'S 


THE MAID OF HONOUR. 


3 vols. 


MR. H. S. MERRIMAN’S 


PRISONERS AND CAPTIVES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “YOUNG MISTLEY.” 


3 vols. 
ANTI-JACOBIN, 


Nobody who reads this novel will lay it aside unmoved, or lightly forget some 
scenes init. It is a romantic, even a tragic story, its action charged from first to 
last with heroism, self-sacrifice, and endurance. 


MISS ELEANOR PRICE'S 


THE LITTLE ONE. 


2 vols. 


WORLD. 


story— pathetic enough, indeed, to make even 
sly dim behind his spectacles, 


An extremely pretty and pathetic 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 


THE NOVELS OF 
MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A New anp Crearer Eprrion is now appearing of Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S 
NOVELS, handsomely boand in red cloth ard printsd in new type. Each novel in 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, The last, Thirty-fourth, Volume has jurt been issued. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MESSRS. WARD, LOCK, & CO. will publish 
shortly, under the title of ‘‘NEW LIGHT UPON 
DARK AFRICA,” the Journal of DR. CARL 
PETERS, being the Story of the GERMAN EMIN- 
PASHA EXPEDITION. The Work will consist of 
One Volume of some 600 pages, and will include 
A VALUABLE MAP and a large number of* Illus- 
trations. 


LONDON. WARD, LOCK, & CO, SALISBURY 


| 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER 
AND CO.’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION. 


LYRICS;, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Lady LINDSAY. 
Elzevir 8vo. printed on hand-mace paper, 5s. 


“ Lady Lindsay is a sweet and true poet of a school that touches and sweetens 
and consoles. when grander lays are unprofitable... .. Composers of songs will find 
here a mine of most pleasant and suggestive lyrics.”— Black and White. 

“A dainty little volume of graceful and tender verse, rather overcast with sad- 
ness, but always sweet in feeling and expression.”— Daily News. 

“ Dainty verses, moulded with a true artistic touch.”—New Revter. 

“Lady Lindsay has the delicate fancy and light touch of the born song-writer.” 
Atalanta, 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 


FREE EXCHANGE: Papers on Political and 


Economical Subjects, including Chapters on the Law of Value, and Unearned 
Inc:ement. By the late Right Hon. Sir Louis C.B. Edited by 
BERNARD MALLEr. 

“His book will be welcome not only to those who are able to prize it as a 
memorial of its author, but to every student who believes in the continuing vitality 
of economic science.” —Scotsm:n. 

“These essays contain much sound economical doctrine, very lucidly expounded 
and very we in these days of sentimental Socialism and impulsive philan- 
thropy.”’— Times. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SOCIALISM NEW and OLD. By Professor 


WILLIAM GRAHAM. [International Scientific Series. 

“ Professor Graham’s beok may be confidently recommended to all who are in- 
terested in the study of Socialism, and not so intoxicated with its promises of a 
new heaven and a new earth as to be impatient of temperate and reasoned 
criticism.”—Times. 

“ A valuable book, in short, much wanted in this country.”— Atheneum, 

“* His account of the varions systems of Socivlism, their forms and origins, &c., 
deserves to be ranked as the most lucid, fair-minded, and complete which has yet 
appeared in this country.”— Scotsman. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of RIGHT. By Pro- 


fessor DiopaTo Lioy. Translated from the Italian by W. Hastix, B.D 
[Philosophical Library. 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


BLACK is WHITE ; or, Continuity Continued. 


By “THe Pria.” 
we a skit. It has humour as well as purpose.”— National Observer. 
“ At the same time diverting and suggestive.  asslener Examiner. 
“ A new book by‘ The Prig’ is a welcome sight to all who appreciate delicate 
shafts of satire skilfully aimed at successful impostures.”—The Month. 
“ The fable is told with point and raciness.’’— Tablet, 


Demy 8vo. 9s. 


ELECTRICITY in DAILY LIFE: a Popular 
—, oe Applications of Electricity to Everyday Uses. With 125 
Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


THE DRAMA of EMPIRE. By W. Marsuam 


Apaws, B.A., Author of “ Zenobia: a Tragedy.” 


Quarterly, price 5s. 
SUN ARTISTS. No.6 contains Four Full- 


by Photogravure from the of Mr. B. Gay 
ILKINSON, With u Descriptive Essay by the Rev. F. C. LAMBERT. 


Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


WHISPER! By Frances Wynne. 


“ A little volume of singularly sweet and graceful poems......We congratulate 
Miss Wynne.”’"—Spectator. 

“It is to be hoped that Miss Frances Wynne will publish more such small 
volumes as ‘ Whisper.’ Light, airy, graceful, fanciful, there are any number of 
verses in this book which lend themselves to quotation.”—Graphic. 


LONDON : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TROBNER, & CO., LIMITED. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY MARY H. TENNYSON. 


FRIEND PERDITUS. By Mary H. Tennyson. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. [ This day. 


BY D. J. BELGRAVE. 


JACK WARLEIGH: a Tale of the Turf and 


Law. By DALRYMPLE J. BELGRAVE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“The readers of this tale may look forward to some hours of unflagging and 
pleasurable excitement.”— Morning Post. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


Price 1s. post free. 


DrAres: its Treatment by Massage (Hommel’s Method), 
Baths, and Remedial Agents ; with Cases of Nervous Deafness. By T. Coormr, M.A., 


London : James Epps & Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 
Just published, price 3s, 6d. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S 
NEW MAPS AND BOOKS. 


Just published, New Edition, Revised. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of LONDON 


and its SUBURBS, on 24 Sheets. Size, 65 in. by 76. Scale, 6 in. to a mile, 
Prices :—Plain Sheets in Portfolio, 21s.; Colourei, 31s. 6d.; Coloured and 
Mounted to fold in Morocco Case, or on Roller, varnished, £2 lis.; on Cray 
Ro'ler, £3 10s. ; on Spring Roller, £35 5s. 
Each Sheet is also sold separately, price 1s. plain; or 1s. 6d. Co'oured. 
Detailed Prospectus, with Index Map, &c., sent free on application. 


Royal Svo, cloth, price 21s, net. 


STUDIES in STATISTICS, Social, Political, 
and Medical. By Groner BLunnett. Lonoesrarr, M.A., M.B., Cert, Preventive 
Medicine. Oxon., F.R.C.P., &c. With 30 Maps and Diagrams. 


“A volume which no serious stadent of :ovial phenomena can afford to — 
imes. 


Just published, Second Edition. 


LETTERS on ARTILLEKY. By Prince 


Krarr zu INGELPINGEN. Translated by Col. N. L. WaLrorp, 
R.a. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 6 Foldieg Plates, priee 7s. 6d. Uniform in 
size with * Letters on Cavalry ” and * Letters on Infantry.” 
“A text-book of Artillery for field service which should be studiel by every 
Artillery officer."—Broad Arrow, 


THE CANARY ISLANDS as a WINTER 


RESORT. By Joun Wurrrorp, F.R.G 8. With 7 Maps and 25 Illustrations 
from Photographs taken by the Author, Crown Svo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 
“ A capital guide to the Cavaries.”"—-Glasgow Herald. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the EARTH: 
a Popular Account of Geological History. By Rev. H. N. Hurcuinsoy, B.A., 
F.G.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 27 Iliustrations, 7s. 6d. 

“ Delightfully written and thoroughly accurate.” —Science-Gossip. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES; and other 
Lectures. A Sequel to “The Fairyland of Science.” By AnsBELua B, 
Buck.ey (Mrs. Fisher). Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with nearly 100 Illustra- 
tions, 68.; bound in calf extra, lls. 
“A better book could scarcely be placed in the hands of an intelligent boy or 
girl.”—Manchester Examiner. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


EVERY SATURDAY, price TWOPENCE. 


THE 


ANTI-JACOBIN. 


A WHEEELY REVIEW. 


Under the Editorship of 
MR. FREDERICK GREEN WOOD, 


By whom the “ Pall Mall Gazette” was Conducted from its Foundation 
in 1865 till 1880, and the “ St. James’s Gazette ” 
from 1880 till 1888. 


Further Extracts from the UNPUBLISHED REMINISCENCES of 
MR. W. H. RUSSELL (Recollections of Daniel O'Connell) are printed 
in No. III. of THE ANTI-JACOBIN, which appears to-day, together 
with many other interesting Articles. 


THE ANTI-JACOBIN is a handsome sheet, but its price is not 6d. A 
variety of considerations have decided the Editor to try the experiment 
of publishing a first-rate weekly Review at a price which, while it will 
content the richer classes, will not be prohibitive to any member of the 
middle classes. The price of THE ANTI-JACOBIN is TWOPENCE. 


THE ANTI-JACOBIN will be sent post-free to any address in the 
United Kingdom on the following terms:—For Three Months, Two 
Shillings and Ninepence; for Six Months, Five Shillings and Sixpence ; 
and for a Year, Eleven Shillings. 


Cheques and Orders to be made payable to the Manager, at 


MODELS for LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Selected 
from the best Authors. By J. OLIVER, Bombay Educational Department, 
A. J. ComBripGE & Co., 31 Newgate Street, E.C. 


8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON. 214 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Ready in a few days at all the Libraries, 


MAJOR CASATI'S IMPORTANT WORK 
ON CENTRAL AFRICA. 


In 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, price 42s. 


TEN YEARS IN 
EQUATORIA, 


THE RETURN WITH EMIN  PASHA., 
By Major GAETANO CASATI. 


The volumes will contain upwards of 180 Illustra- 
tions, mostly from Original Sketches and Photographs ; 
of these eighty are Full-page Plates, artistically 
printed in colour and tint, the execution of which has 
been entrusted to eminent artists. 


Four important Maps have been specially prepared 
for the work by Mr. Epwarp Srtanrorp, from the 


Author’s Original Drawings. 


~ 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS OF THE WORK. 


The very general desire expressed by the European public for an 
authoritative account, from an absolutely independent source, of the in- 
teresting events which have happened during the last ten years in 
— Africa, leads to the publication by Major Casati of the above 
work, 

No man could be more favour»*ly situated than the author to give this ; 
for he was exploring the country at a date prior to General Gordon's ap- 
pointment as Governor-General of the Soudan, successively residing in 
various parts of this region, frequently with Emin, and finally returning 
with the Relief Expedition. Major Casati is thus enabled to increase our 
knowledge as to the causes which ied to the loss of the Soudan, the rising 
of the native populations, and the dissensions and mysteries attending the 
abandonment of Equatoria, thereby lifting the veil from many much dis- 
cussed questions, and throwing vivid sidelights on to the story of the 
Vanguard of Stanley’s Expedition. 

The author fully describes the various systems of government existent 
in Central Africa among the natives, and gives extremely interesting and 
minute descriptions of the habits, customs, and traditions of the various 
tribes dwelling there, including the pigmy races. 

The author’s graphic description of his adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes while he was resident in Unyoro, at the savage Kabba Rega’s 
capital, are extremely interesting. 

ajor Casati deals fully with the scientific geography of the country, 
and adds considerably to our information about the wonderful hydrographic 
system of Inner Africa, for there is scarcely any European, not excepting 

r. Junker, who could say that he knew the region within which the Nile 
and Congo intertwine as well as Casati. 

He gives the result of his thorough investigations of the region at the 
source of the White Nile, as well as the countries of its twin river the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, and a detailed description of the regions in which the 
Welle and other large rivers have their origin. 

Just now that more than one European nation is occupying itself with 
the probable commercial value of the regions in which Casati so long lived, 
the valuable information which he gives as to the adaptability of the soil 
and climate for the cultivation of cotton, sugar-cane, maize, coffee, veget- 
ables, fruit, and, in fact, everything necessary for alimentation, and his 
notes on the value of the various and beautiful woods, will be read with 
special interest. 

At the end of each volume are some very elaborate Appendices, con- 
taining many valuable meteorological observations and comparative Tables 
of Native Languages. 


*,* Subscribers’ Names will be received by all Booksellers, 
from whom a full Prospectus can be obtained. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY 
OF PHILIP METHUEN.” 


At all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 


STEPHEN ELLICOTTS DAUGHTER, 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, 
Author of “ Julian Karslake’s Secret,” “Philip Methuen,” &c. 


LONDON: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, 
STRAND. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE ENGRAVED GEMS of CLASSICAL 


TIMES, with a Catalogue of the Gems in the Fitzwilliam Museum. By J. 
HENRY MIDDLETON, Siade Professor of Fine Art, Director of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; Anthor of “ Ancient 
Rome 1n 1888.” Royal 8vo. buckram, with 2 Plates, 12s. 6d. 


SOPHOCLES.— The PLAYS and FRAG- 
MENTS. With Critical Notes, C tary, and Translation in English 
Prose, by R. C. Jens, Litt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. 


Part III.—ANTIGONE. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. 
Part 1V.—PHILOCTETES. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. 


By E. J. Rowr4, Se.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the University of London, Hanorary 
Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Vol. I. demy 8vo, 14s. 


A TREATISE on PLANE TRIGONOME- 


TRY. By E. W. Honson, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


THE UNIVERSITY TRAINING of EN- 


GINEERS. An Introductory Lecture delivered January 20,1891, by J. A. 
Ew1neé, B.Sc. (Edin ), F.R.S., Professor of Mechanism and Applied Mechanics 
in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 1s. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS of UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION. By R. D. Roperts, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc. (Lond.), late 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge : Organizing Secretary for Lectures to 
the Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate, and Secretary to the London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching. The Volume will deal 
with the more important aspects of the movement, and the chief results of 
the eighteen years’ work. Orown 8vo. with Map and ‘3 curve Diagrams. 

[Ready shortly. 


NEW AND STANDARD VOLUMES OF 
THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
MILTON’S COMUS and ARCADES. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. WILson VERITY, M.A., some- 

time Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 3+. 


AN APOLOGIE for POETRIE. 


ee gi M.A. The Text is a revision of that of the First Eaition of 
1595, 3. 
COMPLETION OF MR. SIDGWICK’S EDITION OF VERGIL. 


VERGIL. — The COMPLETE WORKs. 


With Introduction and Notes, by A. Sipawick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 2 vole, Vol. I. TEXT and INTRODUC- 
TION, 3s. 6d.; Vol, Ll. NOTES, 4s. 6d. 


LIVY.— Book XXVII. With Notes and 


Introduction by the Rev. H. M. SrerHENSON, M.A. 2¢. 6d. 


CAESAR.—DE BELLO CIVILI. Book I. 


Edited, with Notes, by A. G. Peskett, M.A. 3s. 


THUCYDIP£S.—Book VII. With Notes and 


Introduction '» -H. A, Hotpex, LL.D. [Jn the press. 


LUCIAN.—MENIPPUS and TIMON. With 


Notes and Introduction by E. C. Macktr, M.A. [Jn the press. 


HOMER.—ILIAD, Book XXII. With Intro- 


duction and Notes by G. M. Epwarps, M.A, 2s. 
HOMER.—ILIAD. Book XXIII. With Notes 
and Introduction by G. M. Epwarps, M.A, [/n the press. 


COMPLETION OF DR. HOLDEN'S EDITION OF XENOPHON’S 
CYROPAEDEIA. 


XENOPHON.—CYROPAEDEIA. Books VI., 


bh VIIL. With Introduction and Notes by Rev. Hungnr A. Hotpen, M.A., 
. 6s, 


PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
EUCLID.—ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 


Books I. and II. By H. M, Tayior, M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


——— Books III., IV. By the same Editor. Is. 6d. 
— Books I.—IV., in One Volume. 3s. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA (With Answers 


to the Examples). By W. W. Rovsr Batt, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge, 4s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS of STATICS and DYNA- 


MICS, By 8. L, Lonny, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. 
Part I. The ELEMENTS of STATICS. Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. Gd. 
Part Il, The ELEMENTS of DYNAMICS, [Nearly ready. 
COMPLETE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
AVE MARIA LANE. 


GLASGOW: 263 ARGYLE STREET. 915 


By Sir 


Puiuip Stpnry. Edited, with Illustrations and a Glossarial Index, by E. S.. 
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